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THE SUNDAY NEWSPAPER. 


This paper was read at a “Convention for the better observance of the 
Christian Sabbath,” held in Park Street Church, Boston, in February, 1891, 
and is published by request of those present. 


Tuat our Christian Sabbath is in great danger is a fact so 
patent that it cannot be denied. Its enemies are numerous and 
powerful, and they are growing stronger and more defiant year 
by year. The Continental Sabbath, the Sabbath of the holiday, 
is fast supplanting the Christian Sabbath, the Sabbath of the 
holyday, in our land. Lord’s-Day lawlessness may yet make 
our representative government itself unsafe. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to enter upon any set de- 
fense of the Sabbath, to offer arguments in favor of the Divine 
sanction and authority of the day, or to show its necessity to 
the Christian church, the Christian religion, and to our civiliza- 
tion. These we assume. We claim that, in the light of revela- 
tion, history, reason, and human experience they are undeniable. 
Our task is rather to call attention to one of the foremost in the 
formidable rank of the enemies that now threaten our Sabbath, 
and imperil its life. We do not hesitate to affirm that this bad 
eminence belongs to the Sunday newspaper, and our purpose 
now is to sustain this charge. How many among the professed 
friends of the Sabbath are ready to admit the charge, I can- 
not say. Certain it is that among many of these there is a 
strange apathy, an alarming indifference to the existing condi- 
tion of things. 
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Although there have sounded out here and there warning 
cries from isolated sentries in the Christian press and pulpit, 
yet have they been but little heeded, and it may well be doubted 
whether the full extent of this evil, and the dangerous increase 
of its influence have been at all adequately measured by Chris- 
tian parents and teachers, or dwelt upon as they should be by 
the leaders of Christian thought. No general or organized effort 
has yet been made to cope with it, and its influence against 
religion is all the more disastrous because so silent and unrec- 
ognized. 

Probably few realize the extent of the circulation which Sun- 
day newspapers have reached. Let us cite a few figures and 
facts bearing upon this point : — 


The regular issue of a single one of the New York dailies, as offi- 
cially announced, is over a quarter of a million copies every Sunday, 
and the Sunday issue of three leading New York and three leading 
Philadelphia papers is considerably over half a million of copies. The 
three leading Sunday papers of Boston claim a weekly circulation of 
nearly three hundred thousand copies. One of these journals adver- 
tises that more than twenty thousand new regular readers have been 
gained within the past six months, and the printed circulation of another 
shows that an addition of thirty-five thousand copies has had to be 
made within the same period. To these more than half a million 
copies of from twelve to twenty pages of ansifted reading, that every 
Sunday morning are flung broadcast from two cities to all points of 
the compass, and are seen by millions of eyes, there must be added 
many more journals in the same cities, and all the Sunday journals of 
all the other cities and towns in the United States. When in 1825 
the first Sunday paper made its appearance in New York, it lived but 
for a few months ; and prior to the Civil War only a few such journals 
managed to survive the prevailing sentiment against them. It is 
within the last two decades that they have sprung up in great numbers 
and become prosperous and powerful. In 1880 there were two hun- 
dred and fifty-two papers published on Sunday in our country. Of 
these, more than one half were Sunday journals; the others were Sun- 
day issues of daily journals. Since 1880 their growth in numbers and 
their gain in circulation have been unparalleled. 


Let us return now to our statement that the Sunday news- 
paper is in the front rank of the enemies to the Christian Sab- 
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bath. Our first specification under this charge is, that this 
paper is thoroughly secular, and its whole tendency is to secu- 
larize the day which ought to be kept holy, which, in obedience 
to the command of God, the American people have consecrated 
to sacred uses. Its origin, its producing cause is in that worst 
form of the secular spirit, the avarice which is so marked an 
element in the disposition of men in our times. The Sunday 
paper is a purely business enterprise; it is published for money. 
If there were no money in it, it would not be issued. And all 
such enterprises are utterly foreign to the spirit and design of the 
Christian Sabbath. Only that which is of necessity, or charity, 
or religion has place on that day. From it all that is purely 
secular, purely worldly, is so far as possible to be barred out, 
and all its hours devoted to that which makes for the spiritual 
and eternal interests of man. The Sunday paper is an open 
and defiant violator of this spirit and intent of the Sabbath ; it 
tends to defeat all its holy and beneficent aims. It seizes on 
the time which should be devoted only to the higher ends of 
man’s being, and makes it common with that which is employed 
for the lower. It is strange that we are not more alarmed at 
this aspect of the case, for, to the thoughtful, candid mind, it 
is certainly alarming. The Sunday paper owes its existence 
largely to that spirit of greed which, more perhaps than any 
other, threatens to-day the moral and spiritual life of the church 
and the nation. Well says a recent writer on this point, “ We 
are drifting in sight of disaster here, and little effort is made to 
stem the tide or stay the ruin. Greed for gain blinds men’s 
minds, and deadens their moral feelings. They rush for money 
into the jaws of moral death. In this mad rush they forget 
God, forget his law, forget death and judgment, and forget 
their souls.” This spirit of greed demands the Sabbath, and 
the Sabbath goes down before the demand. The voice of con- 
science is drowned in this din, and the demands of God, the 
teachings of history, and the needs of Christian civilization are 
alike unheeded. 

But the evil does not stop here. Not only is the Sunday 
paper secular in itself, but it is also an open door for any other 
secular pursuit which men’s cupidity or pleasure may demand. 
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If this has a right to exist, then others of a like nature may 
claim an equal right. No valid argument can be offered for it 
which may not also be presented for many other things which 
some would be pleased to have, but which are utterly hostile to 
the spirit and purpose of a sacred day. Sunday papers are 
made and sold because they bring money to their proprietors, 
and pleasure to their readers. No other reason can be offered 
for their existence. They are not in any sense a necessity, 
“they bring nothing to men which could not just as well be 
brought on some other day.” 

If then gain and pleasure justify the existence of the Sunday 
paper, why may they not also justify other pursuits and enter- 
prises in which men may wish to engage with the same motives ? 
Indeed, this is the complexion to which we are already come in 
some sections of our land, and to which we are coming more 
and more each year. Recreations and amusements of every 
sort are indulged because they bring money to corporations and 
individuals, and afford pleasure to those who participate in 
them. Certain kinds of business are encroaching steadily upon 
the Sabbath ; in some places they have become established, and 
flourish in spite of public opinion, and even of the law which 
may be against them. And, certainly, no argument can be 
used against them which may not, with equal propriety, be used 
against the Sunday paper. On the abstract principle of right 
the one can stand as firmly as the other. If gain and pleasure 
are legitimate in the one, we cannot see why they are not legiti- 
mate in the other. And who can fail to see what the end of it 
all must be? Evidently, the ultimate utter secularization of 
the Sabbath, its banishment from our calendar as a sacred day. 
This is our first indictment of the Sunday newspaper, and if we 
had no other we could confidently rest our case here. It stands 
condemned at the tribunal of our Christianity, in the presence 
of all its sanctions and restraints. 

Our second specification in the charge against the Sunday 
paper is that it unfits the reader for a right use of the Sabbath. 
We mean, of course, a religious, a Christian use of the holy 
day. It is surcharged with worldliness, and so becomes the 
great destroyer of religious faith, thought, and zeal. 
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Let us imagine ourselves present on a quiet Sunday morning 
when the paper is brought in. By the first glance we are open- 
ing the flood-gates of the world, and inundating our being with 
doings, and thinkings, and feelings as far removed from godli- 
ness as earth is from heaven. Suppose we confine our reading 
to that which on any other day would be proper, to the legiti- 
mate sayings and doings of the world without, — then the mind 
which, on that day, should be empty of worldly things and 
fresh for communion with God is preoccupied with that which 
it has absorbed. After an hour spent in such communion, even 
if one were disposed to go to the house of God, he must cer- 
tainly be in a very unfit mood to do so. After the channels 
leading inward have been choked up by such a worldly mass, 
surely there must be little opening for the inflowing of the Holy 
Spirit! 

And evidently these effects must become all the more marked 
when the mind is given to that portion of the paper which, to 
many if not the majority of readers, is considered the most at- 
tractive, and to which, we may confidently assume, these will 
give the most attention. We are familiar with the contents of 
the Sunday paper, for they are spread before us in the papers 
that we read on the week-day. We call attention first to the 
fact that they are destructive to religion and sober morality ; 
they teach us to trifle with what is noble, sacred, and holy. 
Side by side with articles of merit there are others that lower 
the moral sense by the unseemly, often the irreverent jest, and 
humor, and these are the raciest articles, and are always read. 
Thus these papers are robbing us and our children of reverence 
and of moral earnestness. 

But this is not the worst of the ease. Would that it were! 
The newspaper does not ask, What is pure, good, elevating ? 
but, What will please? ‘As the human heart is sinful, and 
human eyes are allured by what is forbidden ; as the fulfillment 
of law does not startle like its transgression, the attractive 
newspaper does not present a wholesome picture of human life. 
Not the pure but the impure; not the sound but the diseased 
life; not a modest but a showy and immodest demeanor ; not 
a moral but an immoral culture insinuate themselves into the 
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family, and slowly stealing into the consciousness, rob it of pure 
and lofty feeling!” The most innocent mind cannot wade 
through foulness and emerge unstained. To fill the mind with 
social and business scandals and unholy gossip, and with play- 
ful palliations of what is termed “the frailty of human na- 
ture,” must blunt the moral sense. Even the most intellec- 
tual are susceptible to moral taint, for they are but human. 
“Sublimated voluptuousness deftly embodied in fine, glittering 
phrase, and clothed over with rhythmie dignity, will yet creep 
forth into the soul, and leave its mark there.” Said a great 
secular editor, “ I have banished that paper. I cannot asso- 
ciate with it without injury to myself.’ Let us quote from 
a recent writer : — 


Do you doubt whether these are the tendencies of the better class 
of Sunday papers? Here is a part of the table of contents of one of 
the most respectable of the papers, as advertised in its daily issues of 
the previous week : “ Special Cable Letters from London and Paris. 
— Atlantic City’s Belles ;” nearly a page of pictures of the leaders of 
the sea-side gayeties of the season. —‘* Gotham’s Dressy Women; so- 
cial leaders who spend from $1,000 to $10,000 for clothes. — Oddi- 
ties of London Police Life sketched and described. — The World of 
Women; information and gossip for the household. — Political Lead- 
ers and Movements. —The Week in the Street; Stock Speculation 
and Railroads. — Out-of-town Society and Social Etiquette. — Letters 
from all the Sea-side Resorts. — Base-ball Games. — General Sport- 
ing News. — The Secret Societies and National Guard Gossip of the 
Week. — The World of Humor,” illustrated by a score or more of 
comic illustrations, ete. 

This is the paper that thousands of Christians carry in their pock- 
ets when they enter the sanctuary to speak with the Almighty, and 
to tell Him that they are sorry for their sins, and sincerely repent. No 
sooner do many of them come out than they bury themselves again in 
its worldliness. This exit and sudden scamper from heaven’s gate to 
a heathen symposium with the gods of fashion, gossip, fun, and gam- 
ing would be ludicrous in its contrasts were it not so serious in its 
significance. 


I hold another, a winter issue, in my hand. Almost a page is 
given to theatres, amusements, and Washington gossip. Then we 
have a long article on “ Club Men and Houses ; ” others on “ Why We 
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Marry,” “ What a Prying Guest Discovered at a Millionaire's Wed- 
ding,” “ A Famous Society Woman,” * The Dilkes Case,” ‘ How 
Millionaires Bathe,’ “The Latest Affectation of Gallantry,” ** Flounces 
and Furbelows.” 

Is this Sunday reading for any follower of Christ? This is one of 
the best of the Sunday papers. It is not a representative of the vile 
and scurrilous Sunday publications that also flourish in cities and in 
the larger towns of our land, and are largely read by our youth. This 
one is a standard in its line. 

The United States Census Report of 1880 tells us these papers are 
“made up of a lighter character of reading matter than that which is 
found in the daily issues,” and the description it gives of them as they 
originally were is not entirely untrue of them at the present day. It 
says: * They were a curious hodge-podge of miscellaneous reading, 
partly literary, partly political, much given to gossip of the society 
newspaper style, and frequently addicted to the effort to increase their 
circulation by the publication of sensational matter, sometimes of a 
prurient character.” We turn with horror from the laxity of the Con- 
tinental Sunday ; but this report states that ‘“ Sunday journalism has 
developed in this country to an extent not seen in England or on the 
Continent.” 


Will the Christian reader, after seanning the above mentioned 
contents of Sunday papers —and they are a fair sample of 
them all, certainly not below the average 





propose to himself 
this question, — What chance has the preacher and his mes- 
sage with the minds and hearts of hearers that are filled with 
thoughts and feelings such as this kind of reading is likely to 
produce? It is admitted that preachers, and teachers of re- 
ligious truth are at a great disadvantage at best with many for 
whom their efforts are put forth. But when those whom they 
seek to benefit come to the sermon and the lessons of the Sunday- 
school, fresh from the perusal of such matter as the Sunday pa- 
per offers, we submit that this disadvantage must be immensely 
increased. It is certainly hard enough for them to be compelled 
to contend with those forms of wordliness which are more or 
less necessary to human life, and are unavoidably a drag upon 
the spirit of devotion and a hindrance to spiritual improvement. 
How much worse must it be when to this is added these need- 
less and formidable drags and hindrances which the reading of 
Sunday papers must impose. 
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My third specification in the charge against the Sunday news- 
paper is that it violates the laws of many of our States, and so is 
a teacher of lawlessness, as well as a transgressor of law. There 
are laws on the statute book of most of the States which forbid 
all work on the Lord’s Day, except works of necessity or charity. 
Does the Sunday paper violate these laws? Let us use an illus- 
tration which we have recently found. 

In a recent sermon in Chicago, Rev. Dr. William Faweett en- 
forced some points against the Sabbath-violating newspaper, as 
follows : — 


Yes, the Sunday newspaper violates the law of God and the law 
of the State, and to the extent of its influence it is a promoter of law- 
lessness. Does the Sunday newspaper violate the law of God and the 
law of the State ? Let us illustrate by a supposed case that may fill all the 
conditions of violating this law. Suppose Marshall Field were to send 
out notices all over this city on Saturday morning that his best and 
most attractive goods would be on exhibition and on sale on Sabbath 
morning ; and suppose when the Sabbath morning came those goods 
were not only on sale at. Mr. Field’s establishment, but he has sent his 
salesmen out into the streets of the city, with their arms full of these 
best and richest goods; and these salesmen rush into every street-car, 
under the window of every home, stand on every street-corner ; thrust 
the goods into the faces of the multitudes on the road to worship, and 
stand at the very door of God’s sanctuary, crying into the ears of all 
the superior qualities and attractions of these goods. In what rela- 
tion, I ask, would such conduct place Mr. Field with the law of God 
and the law of the land regarding the holy Sabbath? And, to go 
further, suppose Mr. Field were to charter a railroad train on Sabbath 
morning, and load it with these richest goods of his; and suppose he 
cover the outside of this train with huge handbills announcing “ Marshall 
Field’s Sunday silks and velvets ; ” and then he starts this train out from 
Chicago in all directions over the country at a speed of fifty miles an 
hour, stopping just long enough at all towns on the line of the road to 
distribute and sell these goods. In what relation, I ask, would such 
a business course place Mr. Field with the law of God, and the law of 
the land regarding the holy Sabbath? You have no doubt whatever 
that in such a case Mr. Field would be a flagrant violator of the law of 
God and the law of the land, and to the extent of his influence he 
would be a promoter of lawlessness in both city and country. But do 
you not see in this supposed case a true photograph of the Sunday 
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newspaper? Read this announcement of a Saturday merning Chicago 
paper: “ The Sunday ——— will be the finest paper ever presented 
to the public. Among its chief attractions will be the following: . . . 
Do not fail to buy it and read it.” And has not the Sunday newspa- 
per its salesmen out on Sabbath morning in all parts of this city, push- 
ing and crying its wares into the doors of all sanctuaries and homes, 
and into the faces of all the worshipers of God ? And does not the Sun- 
day morning paper charter Sunday morning trains and cover those 
trains with flaming handbills announcing *“ ‘The Sunday ————’s spe- 
cial train,” and on Monday morning does not this same newspaper 
boast that its Sunday wares were “ at the breakfast-table of hundreds 
of readers fifty and sixty miles out of the city, and the sales of the 
paper were the largest ever known?” Answer me, my people, in 
what relation does such conduct place the Sunday newspaper with the 
law of God and the law of the land regarding the holy Sabbath? If 
in the supposed case Mr. Field would be a culprit before God and man, 
surely the Sunday newspaper is the culprit to-day. To willfully vio- 
late law is to promote lawlessness, and to promote lawlessness is to 
endanger the safety of government. Anarchy is only Sabbath vio- 
lation extended. A man or an institution promotes lawlessness when 
their actions are made the reasonable excuse for others to violate any 
law of the land. ‘This statement is made in the face of the doubt 
whether the actions or the demands of any person or people can be 
made a reasonable excuse for the violation of any law of the land. 
There is a saloon-keeper in this city, a very intelligent man, into 
whose home I have been ealled in the hour of his bereavement. One 
day I reproved him and strove to reason with him against his busi- 
ness in general, and most especially on the Sabbath day. Hear his 
answer: ‘** Why don’t you stop the Sunday papers? They do business 
all day Sunday ; I have as good a right to sell my goods on Sunday 
as they have ; I don’t break the law any more than they do, nor near 
as much, for I am not out on the streets yelling my goods. I only 
sell to those who come in and ask for my goods.” Does this saloon- 
keeper violate the law of God and of the land by selling his goods on 
the Sabbath day? So does the newspaper; and I will leave the 
question of this saloon-keeper’s justification to the consideration of the 
Sunday newspaper, remembering that it is not a question whether 
some violations are worse than others, but whether it is proper and 
safe to live in violation of any law of God or of the land. As a 
witness that the Sunday newspaper promotes lawlessness, I present 
the statement of the “Commercial Gazette.” In its issue of March 
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31, 1882, it says: “The Sunday newspaper quietly but surely breaks 
down the observance of the Sabbath day. Grant to the newspaper 
the right to publish seven days in the week, and it will be buta 
few years till merchants will claim the same privilege. And why 
not?” The New York “ Tribune,” in its issue of November 16, 1861, 
before it was a violating paper, says: “* The Sunday paper increases the 
already too great tendency to break down the observance of the Sab- 
bath.” Let the Sunday morning paper stop violating the law of God 
and the law of the land! Stop promoting lawlessness, and thereby en- 
dangering the safety of our government. 


As might be expected, the Sunday paper is not without its 
apologists and defenders. And from the nature of the apology 
and defense offered, we must infer that they regard its case as 
far from good and in need of any support that can be used with 
even the smallest show of reason. We are told it keeps its 
patrons from things which are worse, the open saloon, the gam- 
bler’s den, or the house of infamy. If the people have not the 
Sunday paper to claim their attention they will resort to evil 
associations. Thus this demon is clothed in the garb of an 
angel of light, and is paraded before us as a reformer, and bent 
only on a beneficent mission. 

The depravity of men calls for it, and so the call must be 
heeded, or they will turn to something worse. It is granted 
that the Sunday paper is a sort of intruder, but we must toler- 
ate it because of this good office which it performs. 

Again we are told that there is much good reading in the 
Sunday paper; that it sometimes publishes sermons of noted 
preachers, and praises them; that while it gives disgusting de- 
tails of the evil things in life and in human conduct, it always 
condemns them, and on the whole contains much to commend 
it. It is not, we are told, wholly bad, and so should not be un- 
sparingly condemned. 

The answer to all such pleas is obvious and cogent. Over 
against the number that may be kept on the Sabbath from evil 
resorts and evil practices, put the large number who are doubt- 
less kept from the house of God by the attractions of the Sun- 
day paper, and the evil which is insinuated into mind and heart 
by its perusal. Strike the balance, and we are confident it will 
not be in favor of the Sunday paper. 
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Again, over against the little of unobjectionable reading 
which its pages may contain, and the very little which is suitable 
to the Sabbath, put the much which is more or less objection- 
able at the best, and the majority which has no place whatever 
in the Sabbath. Strike the balance once more, and we are 
confident that the plea for the Sunday paper from this point 
will seem very weak indeed. 

Still another plea in its behalf, and one heard oftener per- 
haps than any other, is that it is the Monday and not the Sun- 
day paper which is made on Sunday, and causes the violation of 
the Lord’s Day. This claim has been often refuted, but it comes 
up again with as much confidence as though it were unanswera- 
ble. But what are the facts in the case? We give them in the 
words of one who speaks from actual knowledge : — 


The Monday paper is made on Sunday only when there is a Sun- 
day paper to take the work of Saturday. The Saturday paper is 
made up on Friday, except the news items inserted Saturday morning 
just before going to press; and the work of Saturday will prepare the 
bulk of the paper for Monday, when there is no Sunday issue, leaving 
space for late news items to be put in on Monday morning while prep- 

‘aration is made to start the press. The Monday paper requires no 
work on the Sabbath. The twenty-four working hours between Satur- 
day morning and Monday morning afford ample time for getting out 
the paper without touching one of the twenty-four Sabbath hours. Let 
no one be deceived again by this fallacious statement that it is the 
Monday paper that breaks the Sabbath. It is a hollow pretense, which 
a little thought and a little knowledge of the business destroys. Yet 
good men have been deceived by it, some conscientiously refusing to 
buy the Monday paper, after paying for the Sunday paper and read- 
ing it on the holy day. 


What then is the conclusion of the matter? We give it in 
the words of one who has made the subject a special study, and 
has written on it most ably and impressively : — 


The Sunday newspaper is antagonizing the Church and the Sun- 
day-school. It is the word of the world, and has silently developed 
the most formidable competition perhaps of the century with the 
Word of God for the possession of the people’s time and minds. By 
its very genius it tends to disintegrate what the church has labored 
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to construct. It is one of the most successful, persistent, and popular 
forces, ever advancing directly in the face of the command: ‘* Remem- 
ber the Sabbath day, to keep it holy.” It leads us not a step toward 
purifying our souls. It does not lift up to God, nor to noble human- 
ity; but sinks us into a sinning world. Not God, nor man as he 
ought to strive to be, but man as he is, is its theme and song. What 
John Ruskin says of a school of art may not be too strong to apply to 
some of these papers: “It is man and his aberrations, man and his 
trickeries, man and his inventions, poor, paltry, weak, self-sighted man 
which the reporter forever seeks and worships. Among potsherds and 
dunghills, among drunken boors and withered beldams, through every 
scene of debauching and degradation, we follow the error-painting 
word-artist, not to receive one wholesome lesson, not to be touched 
with pity, nor moved with indignation, but to absorb the colored 
poison, and gloat over the glittering strokes of sin, and then remark : 
“ So goes the world.” 
GeorGE S. CHADBOURNE. 


Cambridgeport, Mass. 























SIR W. W. HUNTER ON POPULAR MOVEMENTS IN 
INDIA. 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 


Tue Indian National Congress consists of delegates from the various 
provinces of India, who meet together in the last week of each year to dis- 
cuss the political needs of the country. The Congress has been in active 
existence throughout six years. It selects as its place of annual meeting 
one of the Presidency towns, or some other great centre in India, and has 
in this way familiarized the various divisions of the country with its work. 
During the past five years its numbers have increased from a few hundred 
to over a thousand delegates. At its sixth session, held in Calcutta a month 
ago, fourteen hundred delegates attended. Indeed, it is now stated, that to 
prevent the Congress growing into too unwieldy a body, arrangements have 
had to be made to keep down the number of delegates to one thousand. 
Whether we agree with the proposals of the Congress or not, it would be 
foolish to deny its significance. For the first time in the history of India 
the ruling power has thus been brought into contact with an authoritative 
expression of the wants and aspirations of the races whom it governs. 
Under the Mughal Emperors of India, such an assemblage would not only 
have been impossible from want of means of communication between the 
provinces, but it would have been regarded as a danger to the throne. The 
railways have made an Indian National Congress possible, and the loyal 
sentiments of the people towards the Queen have rendered it safe. 

What is it that the educated classes of India, as represented by their 
delegates in the Indian Congress, now ask of their British rulers ? 

Some of their requests deal with questions of local administration. They 
ask, for example, that the excise shall be administered in such a way as not 
to lead to the growth of intemperance and to drinking habits among the 
people. They ask that they shall be allowed to bear arms as volunteers in 
the defense of the Empire. They ask for certain changes in the revenue 
system, so that taxation in the form of the salt-duty shall press less heavily 
onthe poor. They ask that they shall be more largely admitted to the publie 
services which administer the affairs of their districts and provinces. They 
ask that the House of Commons shall exercise a more effective control 
over the Indian revenues and expenditure, by taking up the Indian Budget 
at an earlier period in the Session, instead of hurrying through it in the last 
days of Parliament before empty benches. 


DEMAND FOR REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


But beyond all such requests for administrative improvements, the Indian 
National Congress asks that the natives of India shall have a more effective 
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voice in making their own laws. Thirty years ago, shortly after India had 
passed from the Company to the Queen’s Government, Legislative Councils 
were created for India by Act of Parliament. 

The educated classes among the natives now point out certain defects in 
its working, and ask that these defects shall be remedied. For example, 
they urge that it is not right that the whole revenue and expenditure of the 
Indian Empire should, except when a new tax is required, be exempted 
from discussion in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. As the British Parlia- 
ment only deals with the Indian Budget during the last expiring hours of 
each session, the natives complain that the Indian national expenditure is 
subject to no real constitutional control, either by the Legislative Council 
in India or by the House of Commons in England. They accordingly ask 
that the Indian Budget shall be regularly discussed every year in the Vice- 
roy’s Legislative Council. 

In the next place, the educated natives of India, speaking through their 
National Congress, desire that the members of the Legislative Councils 
shall have the right to ask questions, somewhat in the same way as, but in 
a less degree than, the members of the English Parliament have this right. 
At present no member of an Indian Legislative Council ean bring forward 
any business without the consent of the Government. Nor can he ask any 
question as to alleged miscarriages of justice, or as to alleged abuses in the 
administration, or in fact as to any subject whatever. This is now found to 
be not only a substantial grievance to the natives, but also a serious incon- 
venience to the Government. For it often happens that the action of Gov- 
ernment is misunderstood by the Indian press, and bitterly condemned for 
want of proper information, when a few words asked and answered in the 
Legislative Council would make the whole matter clear. 

A still more important request is being made by the natives, through their 
annual National Congress, for an increase in the number of members of the 
Legislative Councils. The constitution of the Viceregal and the chief Pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils was practically fixed thirty years ago, when no 
large class of highly educated English-speaking natives existed who could 
supply effective members of the Legislative Councils. But during the past 
thirty years a new generation of influential natives has grown up into mid- 
dle life, trained in our Indian state schools and colleges, and perfectly com- 
petent to assist in the task of Indian legislation. The natives of India now 
ask that this important change shall be recognized, and that the number of 
‘the non-official members of the Legislative Councils shall be increased. 

As a matter of fact, the Government of India and her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters at home have admitted in principle the reasonableness of the three 
foregoing requests in regard to the Legislative Councils. 

There is, however, a fourth request put forward by the natives through 
their yearly National Congress, with regard to which a wide difierence of 
opinion exists. Hitherto, all the non-official members of the Legislative 
Councils have been appointed by the Viceroy for his own Council, and by 
the Provincial Governors for their Councils. But, as a matter of fact, both 
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the Viceroy and the Provincial Governors have consulted the leading native 
and mereantile bodies in making their selections. For example, it is now 
understood that the commercial member in the Viceroy’s Council represents 
the views of the British commercial community in Caleutta. The great 
Native Landholders’ Association in Bengal is, as a rule, represented in the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council by a native gentleman or nobleman who gives 
utterance to its wants. To a certain moderate extent, therefore, the Indian 
Legislative Councils have assumed a quasi-representative charaeter. 

The educated natives of India, speaking through their annual National 
Congress, now ask the Government to goa step farther and te allow them 
to elect their own representatives to the Legislative Councils. One party 
among them went so far as to create a paper constitution for all India, with 
a cut-and-dried scheme of electoral colleges and constituencies, which should 
return so many members to the Legislative Councils ealeulated per million 
of the population. A bill embodying that scheme was introduced into Par- 
liament by Mr. Bradlaugh last session, but little practical progress was 
made with it. ‘The Indian National Congress has now given up this hasty 
proposal, and wishes to leave it to the Government, under the eontrol of 

-arliament, to work out such an eleetive system for India as may be found 
to be really suited to the country. 

The views of the Government in regard to the adoption of the elective 
principle are not so clear as in regard to other requests made by the Indian 
National Congress. It is stated that no fewer than three Viceroys and sev- 
eral eminent Governors of Indian Provinces are disposed to give a cautious 
trial to representative government in India. Lord Cross’s bill, as intro- 
duced last session, did not, however, accept this principle. But on anamend- 
ment made by Lord Northbrook, a very distinguished former Vieeroy of 
India, it appeared that her Majesty’s Ministry were not unwilling to re- 
consider the question, and that a qualified recognition of the elective prin- 
ciple might be introduced at a later stage into the bill. 

The various measures now put forward enable Parliament to understand 
what the educated classes in India, as represented by their yearly political 
Congress, desire. They wish for a recognition of the eleetive principle in 
the constitution of the Legislative Councils ; they wish for a numerical 
expansion of the Legislative Councils ; they wish that more extended pow- 
ers shall be granted to those bodies. Many of them wish for these reforms 
in a larger measure and at a quicker pace than the Government deems 
prudent. 

SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC REVOLUTIONS. 

The new awakening of the Indian intellect and conscience is making 
itself felt not only in the political aspirations of India, but is working a 
social and domestic revolution in the homes of the people. We sometimes 
hear those who are opposed to political gatherings in India advising the 
political leaders to mind their own business, and to look into the institutions 
of their own family life. Now this is precisely what the leaders of Indian 
thought are doing. For, as at the revival of learning in Europe, so at all 
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times and in all lands, a great human movement advances not in one, but 
in many directions. In India, we see it take an industrial direction, we see 
it take an intellectual direction, we see it take a political direction, we see 
it take a religious direction, we see it rush into a hundred social and domes- 
tie channels. You cannot let loose the mighty waters of knowledge, and 
then command them to flow only in one narrow course. We have thrown 
open the flood-gates of a new moral and intellectual life in India. The 
result is a new energy which is making itself felt in every department of 
human effort in India. 

In economics, it is developing the old industrial system of India, which 
was conducted by household manufactures, into a system of production on 
a great scale. For the old basis of production by the family, or the unit, it 
is substituting the modern organization of labor and capital. The Indian 
artisans are ceasing to weave each at his own loom in his own cottage, and 
are working by thousands in steam-mills and factories. In religious life, it 
is profoundly modifying ancient superstitions, and giving birth to new spir- 
itual movements, some of which may yet be destined to compare with the 
Protestant Reformation in Europe. In intellectual life, it is creating writ- 
ten languages out of what were down to our own day only spoken dialects ; 
it is producing a vast new literature, issuing six thousand printed books 
each year, and circulating daily and weekly a powerful newspaper press. 

The rising generation of young men are becoming imbued with our West- 
ern ideas as to the true position of woman. They desire wives who will be 
helpmates to them, capable of understanding their aims and of sharing 
their thoughts. The remedy at first sight seems simple. The system of 
public instruction established by the British Government in India provides 
as liberally for the education of girls as of boys. The girls’ schools are 
open to all who choose to go, and at fees so moderate as to bring them 
within the reach of all. As a matter of fact, the Indian girls do go to 
school in considerable numbers, and in no department of public instruction 
has the proportionate rate of increase been so rapid as in female education. 
But the remedy is by no means so simple as it looks. For there are two 
influences at work in India which hamper and curtail the progress of female 
education. The first is a deep-seated prejudice against girls going out from 
the seclusion of their homes after the early years of childhood. Until the 
establishment of British rule this feeling was no prejudice at all, and but a 
very well-founded conviction of the dangers which lay in wait for female 
honor in a despoti¢ and badly governed country. 


OPPOSITION TO CHILD MARRIAGES. 


Another obstacle to female education in India is early marriage. The 
first duty of an Indian father is to secure a provision for his daughters, and 
in Eastern countries that provision has almost always taken the shape of an 
early marriage. The great majority of Indian girls of respectable position 
are accordingly married before they are eleven years of age. Practically 
speaking, the school education of Indian girls comes to an end between the 
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ages of ten and eleven — that is to say, just at the age when the real school 
education of English girls begins. This is a very serious obstacle to elevat- 
ing the position of women in India. But it is an obstacle which many ear- 
nest reformers in India are trying to overcome. A great native movement 
is taking place to persuade Indian public opinion against early marriages. 
The evils of such marriages, physical, moral, and intellectual, are being 
powerfully insisted on by native writers in hundreds of publications, and 
eloquently denounced by native speakers on scores of platforms. Associa- 
tions are being formed in which the members bind themselves under penal- 
ties not to give their daughters in marriage or to allow their sons to marry 
wives under the age of sixteen. The wealthier classes to some extent get 
rid of the difficulty by retaining aged Brahman teachers to instruct their 
daughters and girl-relatives in their own homes. But it is gradually, 
although slowly, being accepted by the native leaders of thought that female 
education in India will not be possible on an adequate scale until the pre- 
judice against girls going out to school dies away, and until very early mar- 
riages are discountenanced by native public opinion. A Social Conference 
with this and similar objects is now held yearly during the session of the 
Indian National Congress, and is largely made up of its members. But the 
two bodies, having different ends in view, the one political and the other 
social, wisely maintain their organization separate, and do not interfere with 
each other’s work. 

Side by side with the advance of female education, a movement is taking 
place to mitigate the harsh restrictions laid upon Hindu widows. The whole 
structure of Hindu society is arranged to give every woman one chance in 
life. As a matter of fact, every Hindu girl of respectable position gets 
married, and the failure of a father to secure a husband for his daughter 
would be considered not only dishonorable to himself, but a crime against 
religion. In order, however, that every girl shall be sure of marriage, it 
seems expedient to Hindu society that no woman shall have two husbands. 


RE-MARRIAGE OF HINDU WIDOWS. 


Apart from the strong religious views of the Hindus as to the propriety 
of a celibate life for widows, a view which Saint Paul enforees in his Epis- 
tle to Timothy, the custom of prohibiting widows to re-marry had a prac- 


tical basis of social expediency in India. For in India, under native rule, 


male life was-subjected to many risks, and there was a constant tendency to 
disproportionately large numbers of females. A state of almost constant 
war, or invasion, or tumult, means a steady drain on the manhood of a 
people. As a matter of fact, the provision of a married home for the 
daughters of respectable families was an even greater diffienlty during the 
rough medieval ages in India than it was in Europe. For the difficulty in 
Europe was to some extent met by convents, nunneries, and various sister- 
hocds. Medieval India, after the political expulsion of Buddhism, had not 
these devices on an adequate scale for providing for its surplus women. It 


accordingly placed harsher checks on their disproportionate numbers by 
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female infanticide, by the prohibition of widow re-marriage, and by the 
voluntary burning of widows of certain of the higher castes upon their hus- 
band’s funeral pile. The British Government, in putting an end to the 
wars and tumults which formed a constant drain on male life in India, also 
put an end to the female infanticide and the voluntary widow burning, 
which tended to keep down the surplus of female life. The growth of the 
two sexes was allowed to follow its natural laws, with the natural tendency 
towards an equilibrium. The census of 1881 showed that the male popula- 
tion is now in excess of the female population of British India, in the pro- 
portion of 101 men to 97 women. An important survival of the old system 
remains, however, in the strong public sentiment that every girl should be 
married ; but that, having been once married, if her husband dies, she 
should not marry again. 

A large and enlightened section of the Indian community is now asking 
Government to remove by legislation the restrictions thus imposed by cus- 
tom on the re-marriage of Hindu widows. They point out that the practice 
of child marriage leaves at the age of fourteen or fifteen large numbers of 
Hindu child widows, and that there are over two million of young widows 
in India to whom enforced celibacy is an injustice and a wrong. The evil 
is cruelly intensified by the custom of child marriage, and by the multitude 
of child widows who are left without having been really wives at all. The 
reformers accordingly ask Government to do one of two things: either to 
refuse to recognize child marriage as binding — that is to say, to treat the 
religious marriage ceremony of the Hindus as merely a betrothal ; or by 
law to remove all restrictions placed by custom on the re-marriage of 
widows. 

The Government finds it impossible to accede to either of these appar- 
ently reasonable requests. For the British Government, when it took over 
India from the native dynasties, repeatedly assured the people that it would 
not interfere with their family customs ; and these solemn assurances helped 
to procure the acquiescence of the native races in our rule. Now the most 
imperative custom of Hindu family life is that every Hindu girl shall be 
married, and one of the most deeply rooted convictions of the great major- 
ity of Hindus is the necessity of very early marriages in order to secure 
this end. The necessity is not one of expediency alone, but a solemn obliga- 
tion imposed on parents by the Hindu religion. The Government cannot, 
therefore, interfere without breaking its promise to the people. But it can 
show its sympathy with the movement of the educated classes against child 
marriage ; and it can let it be known tkat it is willing to legislate as soon as 
it can do so with the support of the Hindu community. 

The other proposal of the social reformers is for Government to legislate 
in favor of the re-marriage of widows. This also is not so simple as it 
seems at first sight. For if the Hindu law attaches severe restraints to the 
position of a widow, it also grants her important privileges. According to 
Hindu law, the widow has always a right to be maintained by her husband’s 
family. Among the poorer working Hindus, a widow forms a recognized 
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charge on the labor of the male members of the household. In well-off 
Hindu families, if the husband leaves no son, the widow succeeds as a mat- 
ter of right, not by favor or by testament, to her husband’s property. In 
some parts of India she takes all his movable wealth as her own, and has a 
life interest in his landed estate. In other parts of India she has only a life 
interest in both his real and personal property. But in all parts she succeeds 
to very substantial legal advantages as a widow, because the law regards 
her as continuing the religious persona of her deceased husband in this 
world, and as ministering to his soul’s welfare in the next by her round of 
pious ceremonies, her prayers, and self-denying life. If she marries again, 
she gives up her religious status of widow, and therefore has no claim to 
carry away into her new husband’s family the property to which she sue- 
ceeded for the express purpose of benefiting her late husband’s soul by the 
ceremonies, prayers, and self-denials of Hindu widowhood. 

The British Government has tried to eut the knot by a law allowing every 
Hindu widow to re-marry if she pleases, but attaching to her re-marriage 
the condition that she shall give up to her late husband’s family the usufruet 
which she had inherited from him to maintain her religious status as his 
widow. The reforming Indian party now ask that this unpleasant condition 
shall be abolished in whole or in part, and that Hindu widows may be 
allowed to re-marry without giving up their late husbands’ property. The 
British Government can only answer that if the reformers will persuade the 
majority of their countrymen of the expediency of the change, the Govern- 
ment will be ready to legislate in the manner proposed. But, as a matter 
of fact, Hindu public opinion is at present opposed to such a change. 

The net result is that the Government does not find it possible to at once 
aecede to either of the demands of the social reformers, whether in regard 
to placing restrictions upon child marriage or in regard to removing the 
restrictions on the re-marriage of Hindu widows. Yet it has been able to 
do something towards social reform. It declines to interfere with the reli- 
gious marriage of the Hindus, and it refuses to declare such marriages (in 
however early childhood the marriage may be contracted) as inoperative. 
It respects the religious marriage ceremony among the Hindus as a valid 
and binding act of marriage. It refuses to treat that ceremony as a mere 
betrothal, as some of the social reformers suggest, or to allow a right of 
repudiation to the boy and girl before the marriage is actually consummated. 
But it is about to pass a law which will practically defer the consummation 
of marriages in India until the child bride reaches the age of twelve. It 
will thus indirectly aid in extending the unmarried years of girl-life in 
India, but extending them only to the age of twelve. This may seem a 
small advance. But it is an advance in the right direction, and the opposi- 
tion which has already developed among the orthodox Hindus proves how 
necessary is the caution which has been observed by the British Govern- 
ment. 
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HINDU REFORMERS IN ENGLAND. 

Last year the leading Indian social reformer, Mr. Malabari, came to Eng- 
land to plead his cause. A strong deputation of Indian political reformers 
also spent several months in this country in explaining their wants. The 
telegraph announced a few weeks ago that the Indian National Congress is 
again going to appeal to the British nation during the present year. It is 
said to have appointed no fewer than one hundred delegates to come to 
England and state their case on British platforms. Such a spectacle must, 
I think, stir the hearts of us all. It may not be possible for the British 
Government to grant all that the Indian political reformers desire in the 
way of political progress, just as it has not been found possible to grant all 
that the Indian social reformers desire in legislative restrictions upon child 
marriage. Yet the fact of such a deputation coming to us from India forms 
a splendid recognition of Britain’s position as the mother-country of her 
great Empire throughout the world. It makes us realize not only the soli- 
darity which is growing up between India and Britain, but also the confidence 
which the Indians themselves feel that they ean lay their requirements 
before the British people, with the certainty of a fair hearing and of a fair 
consideration of their wants. The sight of the Indian troops hurrying to 
the aid of the Queen’s armies in the Mediterranean and in Egypt, taught 
the military nations of Europe a lesson as to the power and resources of 
Greater Britain. But the present project of a hundred delegates coming 
from India to explain their political needs to Englishmen strikes me as a 
far more imposing spectacle. For it tells the world in unmistakable lan- 
guage that India herself believes in the justice of England, and in the 
determination of the British nation to do what is right by the Asiatie Em- 
pire which Providence has committed to their care. — Contemporary Review. 
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A NEW GOVERNMENT FOR INDIANS. 


THE present Indian agency government has been in existence 
for about an hundred years, and there has been practically no 
change in it since the passage of the Intercourse law in 1838. 
It consists in the appointment of a man called an agent to rule 
an Indian reservation, and gives this man almost unlimited 
power over the lives, liberty, and property of all who reside on 
that reservation. It provides for no courts, sheriffs, judges, or 
juries. All these are combined in the will of the agent. There 
is no written law aside from the few rules promulgated by the 
Indian bureau. The agent’s will is the supreme and only law. 
To enforce his decrees he has a standing army that is absolutely 
obedient to his orders, called the Indian Police. If an Indian 
displeases him and he desires to administer punishment, he 
simply calls on his police to arrest the man and put him in jail, 
and it is done. There is no trial, no hearing of the case by 
disinterested parties who may render judgment, no appeal. 
Such things are not known under this form of agency govern- 
ment. 

The selection of the man who is to exercise this almost 
unlimited power and oceupy this office —often imposing graver 
duties than fall to the lot of a member of the Cabinet or the 
governor of a State—is not governed by any rule requiring 
examination as to his ability to make laws, command armed 
forces, or administer justice. 

At the Pine Ridge agency a country doctor, with no experience 
as an administrator, or commander of men, was recently put in 
control of 5,000 Indians, who, aside from the adjustment of 
disputes among themselves, had claims against the United States 
of such a complicated nature that they would have taxed the 
energies of the best legal minds in the country, and he was 
expected to govern that people, to be to them in the hundreds 
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of cases that must arise, judge, jury, and executor. The result 
the country knows. 

Outside of Russia and America there is now no government 
ruling through bureaus, and the result in both countries is much 
the same. Any one going to an Indian reservation who is at all 
familiar with the history of the Middle Ages will at once be 
struck with the likeness it bears to old feudal times. The feudal 
lord is the agent, the retaincrs are the Indian police, the courtiers 
are the higher employees, tlie lackeys are the lower grades, and 
the place, station, and living of every one of them depends on 
pleasing the agent. It would require a very strong man to get 
the truth out of such a lot of persons. They would report to 
him only what they think he would like to hear, or that which 
would advance them in his estimation. It is the worst form of 
government that can be devised. It is degrading to every man 
connected with it, to the people governed as well as the govern- 
ing squad of whites who administer it. It kills the very spirit 
of manhood. Under it the American Indians — the finest race 
of primitive people on the globe — have been reduced to servile 
beggars. 

It does the Indian no good for the philanthropist to report 
his wonderful advancement. As a race they are not advancing. 
According to General Anthony Wayne’s report, he destroyed 
more corn in his campaign against the Indians than the whole 
race, with all their present advantages, produced in 1890. The 
value of their property is less to-day than it was twenty-five 
years ago. I do not deny that some tribes are advancing, but 
they are those that are largely outside of the worst forms of the 
present government of Indians, like the Santees and Omahas 
and the Five Nations in the Indian Territory. 

It is a fact that the manhood of the American Indian which 
commands the respect of such officers as Miles and Crook and 
Howard disappears when he is long kept on the reservation, 
under the present system of government, and in the end he 
becomes a cringing beggar. 

The reason for this will become very plain to any one who will 
slightly investigate the present agency government. Suppose 
fifty wagons are sent to an agent to be distributed to a tribe in 
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which there are 500 families. Who gets them? The men who 
have courted the favor of the agent or fawned most upon the 
employees. It is the result of fallen human nature that this 
should be so. The Indian who stands on his dignity and simply 
demands his rights gets nothing. He soon learns, however, that 
he, too, must cringe and flatter, and his manhood and indepen- 
dence are gone forever. 

I have looked upon scenes illustrating all these mischiefs. 
An agent in his office is in the full glory of his power. White 
employees and Indians are around him in large numbers, paying 
him every honor and attention, anticipating every desire and 
wish, when suddenly a telegram comes announcing that the 
agent is dismissed and another appointed. In twenty minutes 
the office is empty. Every follower and retainer has left, and 
if any of them afterwards meet the agent on the street he is 
hardly noticed. When the new man comes into office, the same 
Indians and a new lot of white men gather, and pour their 
adulation upon him. Human nature does not change. It is the 
old ery: “The king is dead; long live the king.” The system 
that created cringing, fawning beggars 400 years ago produces 
them now. When the American lands in Europe, one of the 
first things that attracts his attention is the disgusting servility 
of the common people; and the system of government which 
produced it in them we have forced upon the American Indian 
for 100 years, and then we complain because he does not be- 
come an independent American citizen. 

There are other causes for the degradation of the American 
Indian, and chief among them are the so-called Intercourse 
laws. Under these laws it is an impossibility for an Indian to 
accumulate property. An Indian cannot sue or be sued, for he 
is award. It is a penal offense for a white man to buy any- 
thing from him, or sell anything to him except furs and pelts, 
save the licensed trader at the agency. He cannot ship his 
grain or cattle or hogs to market, for the railroad is forbidden 
to make a contract of shipment with him. If a man owes him 
anything, he cannot collect it. If he has more land than he 
can cultivate, or is sick or old or unable to labor, he cannot rent 
land. An Indian can make a contract if he gets it approved 
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by a judge of a court of record, by the agent, by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, and by the Secretary of the Interior. 
But as this is practically impossible it is almost exactly the 
truth that he cannot make a contract at all. 

With the exception of the five civilized tribes, who have a 
government of their own, and those Indians who have been 
made citizens under the Severalty bill, an Indian cannot accu- 
mulate property, and under the present government of Indians 
must always be a pauper and a beggar. 

I will give one case, in which the facts can be established by 
living witnesses, of the effect of these laws. An Indian went 
into partnership with a Frenchman and made a long trip into 
the mountains, —all in violation of law, — where they bartered 
for a large amount of furs. The Frenchman took the furs to 
St. Louis and sold them, and returned to the Indian as bis share 
of the proceeds, $20,000 in gold. The Indian, being afraid to 
keep this amount of money in his tent, consulted a lawyer, who 
advised him to lend it and get interest. The most of the 
money was lent to a firm doing a large business, and a note was 
given to the Indian for the amount. The note became due, 
and the firm refused to pay. When the lawyer undertook to 
collect the money he found to his astonishment that under the 
law a tribal Indian was a ward, and could not sue or be sued, 
and not a cent of that money has been paid to this day, although 
the men are still in business and are well known. 

So obnoxious is this system of government that every State 
in which large reservations have been located, as soon as people 
have settled around them, has found means to abolish them, 
and will continue to do so. It is not the Indian the frontier 
whites hate, so much as the system of government. 

I venture to say that if this system of government were put 
into force in any county of New England it would produce 
civil war in less than a year. If business required a man to go 
to the other side of that county and he must go 100 miles out 
of his way to get around it, or subject himself to arrest and 
search if he undertook to go across, he would not tamely submit, 
even if he had no ill feeling for the people who resided therein. 
I do not deny that many of the ignorant hate the Indian instead 
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of the system of government under which he lives, putting the 
effect for the cause, as such people often do; but if trade and 
commerce, courts and laws, existed there, there would be no 
such feeling. 

Disturbances will not cease to arise while this system endures. 
The fulfilling of every treaty and the keeping of every promise 
will not make the Indian contented under it, or the white man 
curse less the reservation and its feudal lord. We must have a 
new government for Indians. It must be a government of law. 
A bill providing such a government was drawn up in Boston 
about six years ago and submitted to Professor Thayer of Har- 
vard College, to Justice Strong of the United States Supreme 
Court, and many other lawyers of eminent ability, and before 
now would have been enacted into law had not certain parties in 
Congress, who of all others ought to have supported it, contin- 
uously opposed its passage. 





If agencies and reservations are to be continued, —and they 
must for some length of time,— then army officers should be 
appointed agents. The situation demands men of honor, men 
trained to command, drilled in routine duties, and, above all, 
men of great physical courage. 
T. H. Tresves. 
Bancroft, Nebraska. 








DR. STORRS ON THE PROSPECTS OF MISSIONS. 


THE address of Dr. Storrs at the missionary convention in 
Park Street Church marks the commencement of a new era in 
the literature of missions. It is characterized, not only by Dr. 
Storrs’ usual eloquence, richness, and grace of diction, but its 
philosophical sweep, deep and broad, has carried the discussion 
beyond the accustomed boundaries of such discourse. It brings 
into view the condition of all the missionary efforts, home and 
foreign. The condition of the American Board as compared with 
that of other societies may be even better than theirs, but there 
is a general decline in the intensity of zeal for foreign missions 
seen very clearly in this, — that while the church has increased in 
numbers and in wealth on a scale of magnificence almost incred- 
ible, there has been no corresponding increase in the nfissionary 
work. This fact affects the Presbyterian, Methodist, and Home 
Missionary Boards as well as ours. The church enlarges, her 
work lingers: the reasons of this are very cogently and admi- 
rably given. In the secularizing of the general Christian mind 
by the sudden accumulation of wealth in great and successful 
enterprises, preaching has lost its fervor and become educational 
and ornamental. There are donbts about the atonement, about 
the character of God, the plan of distributive justice in the 
divine government. In this secularized state of the general 
Christian mind revivals have largely ceased. 

Then there is a multitude of other important charities, all 
demanding recognition and intercepting enthusiasm for mis- 
sions. The work all round becomes complex. Schools, col- 
leges, churches must be built, and all the time there comes a 
eall for fresh institutions, — hospitals, asylums, institutes for 
the aged, the blind, the deaf, the insane, the feeble-minded, the 
crippled. 

Again, the missionary work has become so broad and ex- 
tended that no individual missionary or mission stimulates the 
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feelings as in former times. Over Harriet Newell and Ann Has- 
seltine Judson and their compeers, what tears have been shed! 

There is also a feeling that a mission once planted should be 
left to itself to its own self-development, aided by the progress 
of civilization and commerce,—a very false and despicable 
idea, since such influence is oftener diabolical than Christian. 

Some believe that a change in the administration of the 
Board would at once set things all right. Dr. Storrs declares 
this “ the most preposterous nonsense that ever got uttered in 
human speech.” In the remainder of the address he advocates 
eloquently a new consecration to the cause of missions, a resto- 
ration of the monthly concert of prayer, reading of memoirs like 
that of John G. Paton, and he might have added Mackay of 
Uganda. His eloquent peroration must be read in full; it ean- 
not be condensed. It is an epistle that should be read in all 
the churches. 

The financial statement by Dr. Alden preceding the address 
shows not a falling off but an annual increase of donations of 
$17,750 and of legacies $47,422. The work on mission fields 
has expanded at a far greater ratio. The educational institu- 
tions have prepared a great number of native assistants, young 
men and women, each one of whom in the direct work of evan- 
gelization, in getting access to the people in their homes, and in 
bringing gospel truth to the common mind, is worth at least two 
or three missionaries and will not cost half as much as one. 
The missionaries for this country have been sent out in greater 
numbers than ever before. The increase in funds has not 
equaled the increase in men. The result is most disastrous in 
the missions. The ardent and eonsecrated young missionaries 
recently sent out must not be abandoned. They must be sup- 
ported and must have the means of studying the language and 
of preparing for their life’s work. But for every such new 
missionary sent into the field, that same field has been desolated 
by the dismissal of most useful native laborers or by the closing 
of schools in the midst of a noble career. All this is a set-back 
to the whole work, unless immediately relieved by more gener- 
ous and abundant gifts. 

But the laborers are pressing forward with a zeal unknown 
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in any former period. There are said to be six thousand stu- 
dents who have declared their readiness to enter upon work in 
foreign lands so soon as their studies are finished. We cannot 
but regard this as the result of a Divine influence in answer to 
prayer. It seems to say that the church of Christ is waking 
up to the greatness of the work of preaching the gospel to 
all nations. Great is the company of them that publish it. 
“The women that publish the tidings are a great host.” But 
how shall they go except they be sent? The church of Christ 
is not yet ready to assume her part of the responsibility. Very 
few of these prospective missionaries are able to go at their 
own charges. Happy are those who are able thus to go. Now 
until this condition of the work changes, and gifts are poured 
into the treasuries of missionary societies answering in some 
degree to the demands of the work, there must be a period of 
suspense and alarm. There seems to be a call like that of the 
prophet Malachi, “ Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, 
and now prove me herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will 
not open you the windows of heaven, and pour you out a bless- 
ing, that there shall not be room enough to receive it.” 

There are two movements of great importance and promise 
coming forward and claiming serious attention from the friends 
of missions. One is a wider intreduction of the lay element 
into the work of evangelizing the heathen. It has had its dis- 
appointments, and so every form of labor has had. But one 
such lay missionary as Mackay of Uganda is a demonstration 
of what a lay missionary may do. He was a most accomplished 
and ingenious mechanic. His resources of skill and invention 
were great; but, aside from all this, he was a true, able, faithful 
Christian teacher, a translator of the Scriptures, and one skill- 
ful in leading souls to Christ. His mechanical ability made 
him very important to King Mtessa, who spared him while 
Bishop Hannington and so many converts were slaughtered. 
He held on alone, often facing death daily, for twelve long 
years. His work has been most fruitful of good for Africa, 
and the mission which he did so much to found and maintain is 
now a most successful enterprise. The only difficulty is to find 
the Mackays. That many such are in the church of Christ is 
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not to be doubted, and some of our own missionaries would 
welcome such coadjutors with great joy. If the lay missionary 
is a man of tact, a master of the industries of common life, of 
good judgment and earnest piety, he will easily fall into the right 
place and supplement grandly the work of the preacher. 

The other movement is that of industrial education for all 
missionaries. The teacher, the professor in any institution of 
learning in heathendom, and the preacher of the gospel, all 
need it. Such a training will make them greater blessings to 
the people to be brought up out of poverty, stupidity, and dark- 
ness into a better life. It is a mistaken and very pernicious 
idea that the missionary, while laboring for the spiritual, is to 
do nothing for the temporal condition of the people. He can 
often reach the spiritual through the temporal. To teach one 
heathen convert how to support himself and live a life of civil- 
ized and Christian industry is better than to make a dozen 
rice Christians. 

In the earlier missionary work in India the convert was im- 
mediately driven out from among his friends and fellow country- 
men, and he had to flee to the “compound” of the missionary. 
The missionary could not allow him to starve, and a portion of 
rice was given him daily ; but there was nothing for him to do 
besides cooking and eating his rice. Now the object is to make 
these converts support themselves by honest labor. The mis- 
sionary will have use for all his mechanical and agricultural 
knowledge, for all his invention and skill, for all his practical 
knowledge of all departments of human life. No real know- 
ledge will come amiss. It will’all be called into use. The mis- 
sionary work by long experience is establishing for itself a 
sound basis of more efficient work, and looks for and waits for 
the promised coming of the Spirit before whom the mountains 
shall flow down and all obstacles disappear. 


Cyrus Hamiin. 
Lexington, Mass. 
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HE SUFFICETH. 
SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE. 
AT THE 218TH Boston Monpay LeEcTuRE, FEBRuARY 9, 1891. 


Tune — Last Hope. 


1. Soul Whom dazzled ages scan, 
Man in God and God in man, 
Who sees Him the Father sees, 
Who loves Him with God agrees. 


2. Bliss were it to see afar 
What Time’s coming wonders are; 
But One Highest hath been here ; 
Higher never shall appear. 


3. Sinless soul with God made one, 

Seen but once beneath the sun, 
With that Vision we content, 
Futures veiled do not lament. 


4, Every star about Him wheels; 
Every penitent He heals; 
Higher than the highest, He, 
Son and Soul of Deity. 


5. We are sinful and undone; 
God and man the Christ makes one; 
Rebels, perjured, lawless, we ; 
Ransom, Ruler, Healer, He. 


6. Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
With Thy ransomed, heavenly host, 
Give us grace forevermore, 
Thee to know, obey, adore. 


JOSEPH CooK. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
Season or 1891. 


PRELUDE II. 
RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF THE RED MEN. 


A LARGE audience was present at the 218th Boston Monday Lecture, 
in spite of unfavorable weather. The Rev. Dr. Plumb presided, and the 
Rev. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, United States Commissioner of Education in 
Alaska, offered prayer. He also made, at the close of the lecture, an ad- 
dress on the duties of Congress to Alaska. Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of Wash- 
ington, paid a glowing tribute to the temperance principles of the late See- 
retary Windom. At 2.30 P. M., in the Bromfield Street Methodist Church, 
Dr. Jackson spoke again on Alaska, and a resolution passed by the Boston 
Monday Lectureship audience, favoring the extension to Alaska of educational 
and other laws now in force in other Territories, was adopted by the audience 
and forwarded to the Hon. H. C. Lodge, of the Massachusetts delegation in 
Congress. 


RECENT PROGRESS OF INDIAN REFORM. 


There are now in the United States 243,000 red men. Of 
these 185,000 are self-supporting and receive nothing whatever 
from the government. More than 37,000 Indians pay taxes. 
The Episcopal Church has 1,700 Sioux Indian communicants 
and nine full-blooded Sioux clergymen. The venerable and ven- 
erated Bishop Hare said last night in Boston that prolonged 
personal experience has convinced him that the Indians in gen- 
eral are a gentle, tender-hearted, hospitable, courteous, and 
attractive people. And he comes from the frontier, where 
metallic men, half-civilized border ruffians, say that the only 
good Indian is a dead Indian. 

It is twelve years since it was my fortune to meet Bright 
Eyes on the banks of the Missouri, and to advise her to go 
East. She has been East; to Chicago, to Washington, to New 
York, to Boston, to England, and awakened great sympathy 
everywhere for the cause of Indian reform. It is not wholly, 
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but very largely, due to her efforts, that Indian Reform Associ- 
ations have sprung up in nearly all the great towns of the 
northern portion of our Republic. It is about ten years since 
Bright Eyes was first introduced to a Boston audience from 
this platform, and since Longfellow when he first saw her in his 
own home said, * This is Minnehaha.” It is no exaggeration 
to affirm that within the last fifteen years the American Indians 
have made more educational, political, and religious progress 
than in any similar period of their whole history. This advance 
is chiefly the result of philanthropic and educational, and not of 
political influences. A few years ago Congress was induced 
with difficulty to appropriate $20,000 for the purpose of educat- 
ing Indians; in the last fiscal year it appropriated for this pur- 
pose $2,000,000. 

Is it worth while to keep peace with the remnant of the 
proud tribes that once possessed our continent? Is the Indian 
to fade out of existence? If he is treated with justice, his 
numbers, as recent statistics show, are likely to increase. We 
may probably say of the red man, as we certainly must of the 
yellow man and of the black man, that he is in our republie to 
stay. Indians of full blood, as Senator Dawes says, are de- 
creasing, but those of mixed blood are increasing in numbers. 
We have just had a short, sharp Indian war, costing $2,000,000 
and many lives. 

It will be safe to assert, I suppose, that General Crook and 
General Sherman and General Miles are competent experts 
in the study of the problem of the Indian service. General 
Crook once said, ‘The Indian inspires respect for his rights 
only so long as he inspires terror for his rifle.’ General Sher- 
man, speaking of our difficulties with the Sioux in 1868, said, 
* Have we been uniformly unjust? I unhesitatingly answer, 
Yes.” General Miles says that “our chief troubles with the 
Indians come from the fact that they will not starve to death 
peaceably.” Any one of these opinions would be a significant 
sign of the times, but the agreement of three such opinions 
from military experts has a startling meaning. All this is an 
addition to Helen Hunt Jackson’s indictment of our nation 
in her brave book entitled “ A Century of Dishonor.” 
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PARTISAN APPOINTMENTS IN THE INDIAN SERVICE. 


What are the chief causes of our trouble with the Indians? 

1. Partisan greed for office, or the spoils system of appoint- 
ment to the Indian service. 

Men are now chosen as Indian agents largely because of their 
partisan services. President Cleveland removed more than fifty 
out of fifty-eight Indian agents. I am sorry to be obliged to 
say that President Harrison thus far has followed the same 
policy. This rotation of agents prevents them from acquiring 
a full knowledge of the situation, and so destroys harmony and 
efficiency in the Indian service. 

All the Territories north of Utah and south of Alaska have 
now been organized as States. The deluge of advancing civili- 
zation has reached the Pacific. Indian reservations are fading 
islands in the torrent. The new States of the Northwest have 
senators and representatives who carry the offices of the Indian 
reservations as pocket-pieces, and like to toss them but to their 
henchmen in reward for partisan service. And the watchword 
of “Home Rule,” or at least the ery, “Spoils to the victors, 
and spoils in each State to the victors in each State,” has been 
raised by the new Senators and Representatives. The claim is 
set up that the congressmen from any State in which an Indian 
reservation exists should appoint the agents for that reserva- 
tion. Thus, practically, the President himself is not the 
appointing power in the Indian service, nor is the Secretary of 
the Interior, nor the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. It must 
be admitted that some good men obtain office as Indian agents 
even under this partisan system. They are the exceptions and 
not the rule. Appointments are usually made, not from the best 
motives, but actually from the worst. A wretchedly poor salary 
is paid to the average Indian agent. Able men do not like to 
spend their time on Indian reservations. In October last I 
passed through the vast levels of the Dakotas on my way to and 
from Winnipeg. Although I could enjoy such scenery for possi- 
bly a number of months, I should soon prefer to sleep there in the 
day and be awake at night. The canopy of heaven is the chief 


thing to be seen. The little green or brown disk of the world, 
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only a few miles broad around you, is a monotonous affair. 
There are few men of high natural qualifications in the posi- 
tions of Indian agents ; and under our wretched rule of rotation 
in office there can be no experienced men, for Indian agents can 
hold their places only while parties hold their places at Wash- 
ington. The experts in the study of Indian affairs, like those 
who meet annually at the Mohonk Conference, like the Indian 
Association at Philadelphia, or like that Ponca committee 
which has dignified the history of reform, even in Boston, by its 
championship of the cause of the Indians, ail make precisely 
the same complaints of the spoils system in its application to 
the affairs of the red men. It is my fortune to meet very fre- 
quently members of our Indian Reform Associations here and 
at Philadelphia, New York, and Chicago. They are all of one 
mind on this matter. The spoils system is the chief thing to 
blame for the poor quality of our Indian service. 

A difficulty arose lately at the Pine Ridge Agency. What 
was the cause of the trouble? An agent of inferior qualifica- 
tions had been sent there lately, and one day undertook to 
arrest an Indian in front of the agency buildings. There was 
some resistance, with threats of retaliation on the part of the 
young Indians. The agent was unreasonably frightened, fled 
from the agency, went to a neighboring town and telegraphed 
for the military. And he came back in great state, with horse 
and foot and artillery, to protect his post. The Indians re- 
garded this as an expression of suspicion of their loyalty. They 
did not know whether they were to be attacked treacherously 
or not. Many engagements of the national government with 
them had not been kept. Several nights the Indians sat up 
with their ponies saddled, the bridles in the hands of the own- 
ers, so that speedy flight might rescue the tribes from these 
soldiers. Then the non-progressive party, who do not care 
much for civilization, deeamped. The hostiles went away to 
the Bad Lands. The military were then employed to break up 
the ghost dances, which were supposed to have some treason- 
able purpose. Bright Eyes has informed the public lately that 
these dances, although very foolish and superstitious, had no 
treasonable purpose, and that one of the rules was that no 
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weapon should be brought into the dance circles. The deploying 
of our soldiers into these circles further infuriated the Indians. 
And so, to quote what one of the Indians said in the * New 
York Independent,” out of the mistake of “a fool of an agent” 
the flame burst. 

Such is the present condition of the Indian service without 
the rules of the civil service. What do we want? The rules 
of the civil service applied to the Indian service. Let agents 
be appointed after due examination and kept in office during 
good behavior, and not removed for merely partisan reasons. 
In short, let the Indian service be managed as Washington 
managed the whole civil service, as Jefferson did, and as every 
President up to Harrison did, through the whole period of our 
era of good feeling in national politics. 

Canada makes few changes in her Indian agencies and 
schools, and those only for better cause than partisan greed. 
Her Indian service is far more successful than ours in prevent- 
ing wars, advancing education among the red men, and trans- 
forming Indian nomads into civilized farmers. A Canadian 
report for 1890, covering 24,159 Indians, shows that they have 
5,285 comfortable dwellings, or one to less than five Indians, 
are well supplied with agricultural tools, and are tilling 11,950 
acres. 


CAMPS AND HOMES ON THE FRONTIER. 

2. Frontier settlers’ greed for land. 

It is impossible to impress on Eastern audiences an adequate 
conception of the rapidity of the growth of the new Northwest. 
Within a few months I have been studying the cities around 
Puget Sound, and have met many audiences in all the large 
towns from Canada to Mexico on the Pacific slope. Wendell 
Phillips and Rufus Choate were once opposed to each other in 
this city in the famous ease concerning the removal of Judge 
Loring. Mr. Phillips made a very able plea. He had been 
educated as a lawyer and was quite competent to make a learned 
legal argument. Mr. Choate was asked his opinion of Mr. 
Phillips’s speech. He replied, “Sir, the speech was outrage- 
ously magnificent.” That is the phrase to be applied to the 
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growth of the cities on the Pacific slope, especially in the North- 
west, on the shores of Puget Sound. The growth of these 
towns is outrageously magnificent. There is little chance for 
an Indian, anywhere, to save his tribal lands. We must con- 
cede that the reservation system will be broken up. The allot- 
ment system will be invaded in many cases by fraud, or by 
force, if necessary, unless the strong arm of the nation, backed 
by the sober portion of the people, restrains the greed of the 
frontier for land. I hope I have some friends on the frontier. 
I know that there are men there just as earnest as we are on the 
topic of Indian reform. The great fact about our frontier is 
that it is disappearing. Very soon we shall have no Territories. 
The camp is being superseded by the home all through the 
Northwest and far down the Pacific coast. As the home comes 
in, the school and church follow it. These three corner-stones 
of civilization will be the basis on which great reforms must be 
built up in politics. Vagabonds on the frontier may be mere 
white savages, but the people who go to the frontier to stay 
want peace with the Indians. They wish to give the red man 
his rights in order to induce him to lay down his rifle. You 
should not be surprised to find certain newspapers on the fron- 
tier echoing the sentiment of rude men, that the Indians should 
be exterminated. But this is not the sentiment that I have met 
with in parlor after parlor in some cities yet guarded by mili- 
tary posts. I think I have a right to assert that the heart of 
the frontier loves justice, that the red man is recognized as a 
human being, and that the white savages of the frontier are 
regarded by civilized men there as quite as responsible for 
many Indian outbreaks as the Indians themselves. Neverthe- 
less, this greed for land is so intense that it is not wonderful 
that unscrupulous men among the whites make trouble. But it 
is wonderful that the nation does not arouse itself to the neces- 
sity of legal action that will enable the Indian to protect him- 
self under the ordinary forms of law. Oppression by the white 
man and lack of means of self-protection on the part of the 


Indians are the two great predominating causes. of Indian 
troubles. 
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HELEN HUNT JACKSON AND RAMONA’S RANCH. 


3. National treachery in violation of solemn treaties with 
Indian tribes. 

When you visit Helen Hunt Jackson’s sublime burial spot 
near Pike’s Peak you will throw a stone on the cairn above her 
grave. Many a tourist has done that already. And here and 
now I ask you, remembering what she did to convict us of hav- 
ing lived through a century of dishonor in our treatment of the 
red men, to cast some spiritual stone on that cairn, and give 
her name yet greater honor than it now possesses. She was 
one of the most timely, strategic, indispensable reformers of our 
day. It was only a little while ago, on the second Tuesday of 
December, that I was pacing up and down the ivy-bordered and 
grape-canopied walks of Ramona’s ranch, so-called, that lies 
between Santa Barbara and Los Angeles in Southern Califor- 
nia. This spot has become classic ground. Visitors pause 
there and spend hours just because the now classic book * Ra- 
mona” describes the ancient Spanish house and the estate and 
the scenery. Here is a copy of the volume, admirably illus- 
trated by local photographs by a lady whom I must not name. 
Mrs. Jackson herself was there but two hours, but the deserip- 
tions of the place in her book are true to fact in amazing detail. 
When I left that scene, remembering all that Mrs. Jackson has 
done for the Indian; when I sat down at twilight while waiting 
at the lonely railway station, and looked up at the stars; when 
I saw the cross standing on one of the hills that gaze upon this 
ranch, — my secret thoughts were full of the old question, “* How 
long, O Lord, how long?” “ Ramona” appeals to you, Bright 
Eyes appeals to you, the spirits of our own fathers appeal to 
you, the God of your own consciences appeals to you, to per- 
form your duties to the red men in such a way that the reign 
of injustice toward the weak shall be short. [Applause. ] 


ROBBERY AND MURDER OF INDIANS BY WHITES. 


4. Outrages against Indians by border ruffians. 
Not long ago, in Tucson, Arizona, utterly infernal border 
scoundrels burst into an Indian camp when the men were hunt- 
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ing, and, after outrages that ought to make a beast shudder, 
plinked the babies. What does * plink” mean? It is a term 
used for shooting a pistol. The mothers, screaming, tried to 
rescue their offspring, and the mothers were shot down until 
more than one hundred corpses covered the sands. That mas- 
sacre by white border savages preceded a massacre by red sav- 
ages. You have heard of the savages that have red skins ; very 
little has been said against those that have white. It is proba- 
ble that before the Great White Throne there is little distine- 
tion made between criminals on account of their color here. 
And so, at the bar of our public indignation, whatever a man’s 
color be, we should judge him as God judges him. It is the 
business of the state, as well as of the church, to echo God. 

5. Retaliation by the savages for the injustice of white men. 

Undoubtedly, the Indian, when aroused, has many trouble- 
some traits. He is a human savage. As was said of a certain 
girl in the primer, when he is good, he is very, very good; and 
when he is bad, he is horrid. 

6. Conflicts between the progressive and non-progressive por- 
tions of the Indian population. 

7. Starvation from robbery of Indians by Indian agents and 
from failure of crops. 

. Bright Eyes lately visited the Sioux camps. Among the 
causes of the outbreak at Pine Ridge, she places the govern- 
ment’s failure to pay the $50 per head which the Indians under- 
stood they were to receive shortly after Gen. Crook left them; 
and the failure of the government to issue wagons and imple- 
ments, which the Indians supposed were to be sent immedi- 
ately. For a long time the flour used by the Indians was full 
of worms. The coffee had been wet and was mixed with dirt and 
had little strength in it. The rations were so small that many, 
especially the children, died of starvation. An educated woman 
told Mr. Tibbles that she went through a hundred tents, and 
that there was not so much as a double handful of flour or 
other food to be found in any one of them. She could not tell 
how the Indians lived. She expected them to die. The Indi- 
ans were in despair when they learned of General Crook’s death. 

8. Religious fanaticism industriously fostered by designing 
agents for selfish purposes. 
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It is believed in the mountain States, by men who ought to 
know what the facts are, that certain Mormons have stimulated 
Indian revolts, and I have been assured that Jesuit agents 
have done the same. 

9. Dissolution of tribal relations and the hereditary forms of 
Indian governthent, and consequent impunity from much dis- 
order once punished by the Indians themselves. 

10. And lastly, failure of Congress and of the several States 
to give the Indians the right of self-protection under federal 
and state laws. 


URGENT MEASURES OF INDIAN REFORM. 

What are the chief remedies for our troubles with the In- 
dians ? 

1. Let the Indian service be taken out of the domain of 
party politics, as the army and navy have been; and let us 
apply to the appointment of Indian agents the rules of the civil 
service. The President has the power to make this change. 
General Armstrong has lately been calling on him to do this; 
the St. Paul “ Pioneer Press” and many other journals of the 
Northwest are very emphatic in the demand for this; every In- 
dian association in the land is asking for this. 

2. Without transferring the whole Indian service to the 
army, let experienced officers, at the discretion of the President 
and Secretary of the Interior and Commissioner of Indian 
affairs, be appointed occasionally as Indian agents in the most 
important posts. There is a difference of opinion on this mat- 
ter, and some would say, Give the whole service over to the 
charge of the army. But what the best judges, as I suppose, 
advocate is, that occasionally officers be taken from the army 
and detailed to the Indian service, and not that the whole 
service be put under military rule. 

3. Advance the breaking up of the tribal and reservation 
system, and let the Indians, as far as possible, own land in sev- 
eralty, as is provided in the bill of Senator Dawes from this 
Commonwealth. 

4. Let Indians who hold land in severalty on the allotment - 
system be taught not to throw away their opportunity of self- 
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help. Many of them are renting their lands and living them- 
selves as idlers. <A fair degree of assistance from government 
for a year or two in furnishing tools, seed, and especially in sur- 
veying the land, is due to all Indians to whom the allotment 
system is a novelty. 

5. Admit Indians to citizenship and give them the right of 
self-protection under national and state laws. 

6. Promote all methods by which Indians can become self- 
supporting. 

7. Now that the whale, the walrus, the seal, and the larger 
kinds of fish have been to a great degree driven out of the seas 
of Alaska, and many natives there reduced almost to starvation, 
let Congress imitate Siberia and introduce into Alaska the do- 
mesticated reindeer, which serves as many purposes of food, 
implements, and clothing to inhabitants of northern as the palm- 
tree does to those of southern climes. 

8. Enlarge educational agencies for Indians, and teach indus- 
trial branches as well as the usual topics of school instruction. 
For a while government must teach the outlines of unsectarian 
Christian faith and morals to Indians who are its wards; but 
our aim ought to be to divorce all sectarian religious instruction 
from support by the state. 

9. Let an adequate number of Indians be assisted and taught 
to build homes of their own. Senator Dawes says: ‘ The only 
persons I have met who fully comprehend the necessity of pre- 
paring a new home before the old one falls down are those 
women who, under the inspiration of Miss Fletcher and Mrs. 
Kinney, have accomplished so much in building houses for the 
Indian.” (‘Eighth Mohonk Conference, 1890,” p. 83.) 

10. And lastly, sustain missionary efforts so that evangelical 
religious truth may reach all frontier savages, both white and 


red. [Applause. ] 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY. A Sketch of the Progress of Thought from 
Old Testament to New Testament. By Crawrorp Howe tt Toy, Pro- 
fessor in Harvard University. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1890. 


A bell containing much fine metal, but, alas! flawed with two or three 
serious cracks from top to bottom, — such is this new volume of Professor 
Toy. The flaws are so serious as, notwithstanding many extraordinarily 
fine, valuable, and inspiring pages, nevertheless make it impossible to com- 
mend the book to young students who wish to gain right views of the Divine 
revelation. The bell does not give the clear note ; it lacks that perfect 
soundness, such as Schiller would demand for the bell, — 


** That the voice may full and clear 
Wake the echoes of the sphere,” 


One of these flaws pervading the volume is the failure to regard religion as a 
supernatural revelation of God to man. In the “ Introduction,” the author 
states, initially and emphatically, as a key-note : “ Religion must be treated 
as a product of human thought.” “On what compulsion must ” it? What 
data of historical, literary, and scientifie criticism of our day compel the 
conclusion that all the movements of the human mind towards God have 
been substantially self-originated — so that even “ supposing a supernatural 
intervention for the communication of truth,” the “ genesis” of all religious 
thought must have been “in man’s mind”? In other words, all of man’s 
thought about God has been “a groping after God, if haply we may find 
Him,” or, to put it in another form, all our religion is our relations to God 
viewed from a finite standpoint, but never rising to the certainty, breadth, 
and dignity of a view of our relations to God from an infinite standpoint. 

It would seem that a thinker like Toy — and he is a thinker — ought to 
have reached another conelusion ; or, if his thought would not permit him 
to go in that direction, he should, at least, show evidence that he has given 
adequate study to that theme, foundational in our day, and in all days, 
which Bushnell studied in “ Nature and the Supernatural.” To certify 
one’s self of the affirmative or of the negative on this foundational theme, 
whether or no the Infinite has spoken to the finite, whether the heavens 
have opened to us, is certainly the first, the prime duty of a philosophi- 
eal thinker, especially in contemplating the very theme itself of God’s rela- 
tions to man. For this would seem of supreme philosophical as well as per- 
sonal and practical importance, whether one is aiming to know what are 
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man’s conjectures and theories about his relations to God, or whether he 
seeks to know what are God’s fevelations as to man’s relations to Him. 

If God has not spoken to man, why has He not? Is it because the finite 
is quite competent to know the Infinite as well as is practically necessary ? 
because man has had, or now has, by nature, all the light he needs, on the 
fundamental questions on which his peace and well-being depend? But 
even Cicero in his Tuseulan Disputations said on Immortality that it was a 
problem, and that he was like a sailor on a raft in a fluctuating sea, “ tan- 
quam in rate in mari immenso,” — now moving this way, now that, as to his 
faith in it. Is it because man is so small and of so little importance in the 
eye of the Maker of t!e heavens, whose spaces are billions of billions of 
miles? That might be; for the earth’s inhabitants are the small dust of 
the balance to Him. Webster was staggered by that thought, as he tells 
us: “ Philosophical argument, especially that drawn from the vastness of 
the universe in comparison with the apparent insignificance of this globe, 
has sometimes shaken my reason for the faith that is in me,’’— neverthe- 
less, he adds, “ but my heart has assured and reassured me, that the gospel 
of Jesus Christ must be a Divine reality.” Chalmers’s mind had met that 
vast, that apparently reasonable doubt, whether God could care for this 
mere pebble of a world or what might happen here. Yet great problems 
have been wrought out on small slates, “ decisive battles ” fought at ham- 
lets, God’s fine work lavished on a snowflake or a diatom. Perhaps God 
would not speak to man because man is so errant, so wicked. Why clean 
a stained lily ?— pluck another. God from the stones can “ raise up children 
to Abraham.” It is easier for Him to destroy a sinner and make a saint 
than to turn the sinner into a saint ; why do it? Yet no thinkers would be 
more loath than those who deny a revelation, to admit that man is too mean 
and worthless for the Divine Being to notice. They — blessed be God ! — 
are as unwilling as we, to cease to call God “ Father.” But if He is a 
“Father,” where is his paternal speech to his ignorant, erring, fearing, 
questioning child ? 

It ought not to be diffienlt to “ hear his voice.” The Septenary Sabbath, 
it would seem, could never have been even ascribed to man as the inventor. 
The “ Ten Commandments ” are certainly superbuman. They convinced a 
skeptical lawyer of the divinity of the Word of God. ‘‘ What shall I read 
on evidences ?” was his question. ‘The Bible,” was the reply. He read 
as far as the “Ten Commandments,” and this lawyer needed to read no 
farther. The contents, the comprehensiveness, the structure, the balance, 
the completeness, made this law seem more than human. The cosmogony 
of Genesis, if true, says Dana, “stamps its authorship as Divine.” But 
the cosmogony, he says, is discernibly true, in just those features that no 
ancient investigator could have known or imagined. The special prophecies 
as to Egypt, Babylon, Tyre, Jerusalem, which cannot be interchanged, mark 
the presence of one who “sees the end from the beginning.” “ What is your 
brief, comprehensive proof of inspiration?” asked the great Frederick of 
his chaplain. “The Jews, your majesty.” Who can read Deuteronomy 
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xxviii., and look abroad on that seattered people, who, as Byron says, “ wan- 
der witheringly ” and not feel that there is an exact foretold chastisement, 
which is not a mere lucky guess? And who can but see that prophecy now 
being fulfilled of Jerusalem, “trodden down of the Gentiles till the times 
of the Gentiles shall be fulfilled”? And who can help observing the 
claimed supernatural revelation as appearing, in one nation alone, along a 
certain line alone? Mahomet promulgated a revelation, a solitary peak in 
his nation’s history ; so, also, Buddha. In Israel alone we have a econ- 
tinuous religious development, a series of supernatural revelations, a sacred 
literature in sixty-six books, covering at least a thousand years, which ean 
be consistently bound up together. Our author catches glimpses of this, 
pp. 23, 238, 240, 304, 305, 426 ; why does he not ponder the reason for the 
uniqueness of Israel’s religion? Above all, “ Emmanuel, God with us,” — 
is not that a supernatural fact, that life which is as much above all earthly 
lives, we are accustomed to think, as the gilded dome of our State House is 
elevated and transcendent and resplendent above the slate roofs of the city, 
that life which, studied by such men as Bayne and Bushnell, in his famous 
“ Tenth Chapter,” shows such characteristics as “forbid his possible classi- 
fication with men ;” whom Goethe and Rousseau and Carlyle regarded as 
beyond hamanity ; and of whom Napoleon said : “I know men; and [ tell 
you Jesus Christ was nota man.” Surely it is a fatal flaw in a man’s think- 
ing, if he starts out by saying, “ Religion must be treated as the product of 
human thought.” 

A second fatal flaw in this bell is the unwarranted and summary treatment 
of the Biblical canon. To be sure, the author is not original in that ; he falls 
in with some of the audacious and, as we cannot but regard them, reckless 
champions of the destructive eriticism of the past forty years, many of whom 
are now presenting old criticism in new forms. His view postdates Moses 
and all the sacred literature by five hundred years or more, and assumes the 
non-genuineness of much of it. He holds also the Deutero-Isaiah notion, 
and serenely assumes all the views of that school. From this comes the mis- 
nomer of his volume, “Judaism and Christianity.” By “ Judaism” we are 
accustomed to mean the “ religion of the Jews,” as shaped and perverted 
by Rabbinism into what it is now, something very different from Mosaism, 
in many respects its very opposite. (Weill, “ Moise et le Thalmud.’’) 

Let it not be supposed that we deery criticism, and of the most searching 
kind. Cross-examine the sacred writings, or any other of our beliefs, as 
keenly as can be done ; only let it be done fairly, and the results carefully 
weighed. But it should be remembered that the legal mind, your Green- 
leaf, as well as the popular mind are agreed and right in holding that the 
genuineness and authenticity of documents is prima facie, and until proved 
to the contrary, that which the holders of the documents have maintained. 
Let the fires of criticism be sevenfold hotter ; we want the abiding truth. 
Peter Bayne expresses our feeling: “ Let them be bold to treat us as men. 
Let them make a clean sweep of our cherished ineptitudes. The rock of 
truth may be bare, but there are Christians among us who can believe it 
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better to have the foot numbed by its cold hardness and torn by its splin- 
tered ruggedness, than placed on the softest carpet of falsehood ; nay, 
whose faith is immovable, that its surface, barren at first as the rock foun- 
dations of the world, will soften in rain and quicken in sunshine, and bear 
in due time the goodly flower and the golden grain. Away with falsehood ; 
let truth be revealed. Only let the work be done soberly, avowedly, delib- 
erately.” We do not forget that the most unwarrantable theories, like 
those of Strauss and Wolf, have provoked most fruitful inquiry. Nor are 
we forgetful that in the long, critical processes some misconceptions may 
have rolled away like mists, only to leave the mountain in clearer view. 
But what we do demand is, that these cross-examiners shall not only be 
keen in sight, but also what too often they are not, judicial in estimating 
the weight and the relation of the facts, their proportions and perspective. 
The cautious Scotch verdict is often the best one, “ Not proven.” Above 
all, men should not build such a volume as this upon an unproved series of 
assuined facts. ‘The Progress of Thought ” —in order to determine that, 
we must know the real priorities and the real successions. 

One cannot but be struck, and even amazed — amused, too, often — with 
the arbitrariness and the peremptoriness of men who start novel theories. 
Much evidence for the non-genuineness of the Pentateuch, and other sacred 
writings, is utterly uncritical, while put forth with learning and in the name 
of high criticism. But a critic, as his name implies, is not a mere sharp ob- 
server, but a krites, —a “ judge,” whose work, when done, should deserve to 
form part of the enduring fabric of decisions. Much of what is given as 
criticism is keen, but unjudicial. Moses could not have written thus, be- 
cause the law is too carefully drawn ; his age was semi-barbaric, and the 
like allegations. According to this fashion of criticism, Bryant must have 
written “ Thanatopsis ” after his hair had grown white ; probably in view of 
his own near departure ; it could not have been written when he was only 
eighteen. Longfellow could not have composed the “ Psalm of Life ” when 
thirty ; it bears the marks of maturity, of long and wide experience and 
sympathy with human care and trouble. Criticism as to the period of the 
world, or of a man’s life, at which the conditions would permit mature 
thought and great plans, must proceed on other grounds than this. We 
have no sympathy with attempts to prove that Lord Bacon wrote Shakes- 
peare, or that Napoleon never existed. About 1795, Frederick Augustus 
Wolf startled the literary world by his theory that there was no Homer ; 
but that a group of rhapsodists composed the songs which some one later 
gathered into a connected poem, and ascribed to Homer. Some men love 
such brilliant novelties of speculation ; for ourselves, we admire stars more 
than sky-rockets. 

As to Moses and the Pentateuch, his historic existence and legislative 
greatness are not denied. Gladstone weightily observes, — 


We have, in the historic Moses, a great and powerful genius, an organizing and 
constructive mind. Degenerate ages cannot equip and furnish forth illustrious 
founders: at the most, only names and shadows of them. Moses belongs to the 
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class of nation-makers; to a class of men who have a place by themselves in the 
history of politics, and who are among the rarest phenomena of our race. And he 
stands in historic harmony with his work. But we are now sometimes asked to 
sever the work from the worker, and to refer it to some doubtful and nameless 
person; whereas it is surely obvious or probable that the author of a work so 
wonderful and so far beyond example, so elaborate in its essential structure, could 
hardly fail to associate his name with it as if written upon a rock and with a pen 
of iron. For, be it recollected, that name was the seal and stamp of the work 
itself. 


The view which sets aside Moses’ authorship of the Pentateuch, presents 
many more difficulties than does his authorship. No Hebrew, in all the 
times previous to Ezra, nor even he, nor any after him, had such opportuni- 
ties for learning and literary culture as Moses ; he lived at the Golden Age 
of Egyptian literature ; and Brugsch presents an Egyptian document similar 
in development of literary style and method to that of Moses. Now, if 
Moses did not write the Pentateuch, who did? Where, among all men of 
Israel, can we find a man eapable of it, or believed to be capable of it, but 
him? This courtly, learned, literary man, this leader and lawgiver of his 
people, this giver of the “ Mosaic-germ,” as they admit, if he did not de- 
velop it, why did he not? Forty years, the years of his maturity, the years 
of the consolidation of the nation under his brooding care, he had in which to 
construct the Mosaic system ; he had every reason, if the historic conditions 
are correctly represented, to do it ; if he did not, must we not consider him 
strangely derelict, as derelict as our Revolutionary fathers would have been, 
had they not constructed the constitution and foundations of an infant na- 
tion? Certainly the Tabernacle with its Priesthood is not a growth, but 
a creation. We discover Moses, indeed, in the very act of building ad- 
ditions to the fabric represented as substantially complete, as in the case of 
Zelophehad’s daughters. If Moses did not write about the Exodus, which 
he led, why did he not? If this wise lawgiver, the “all-great Moses,” as 
Philo calls him, desirous to make a nation conscious of its nationality, did 
not write the story of Abraham, the father of the Hebrew nation, unless it 
were already written, why did he not? If, furthermore, this monotheistic 
lawgiver, the whole might of whose mind was bent on making Israel a pure 
monotheistic people, did not write a monotheistic cosmogony, or creation 
account, unless one were already written, why did he not ? 

As to two Isaiahs, we must hold that they are “ not proven ;” that such 
a phenomenon would be a well-nigh or absolutely unheard-of phenomenon 
in literary history ; that what Tholuck says in regard to John’s Gospel and 
John’s Revelation here applies, that difference in style between the same 
person’s performances at different ages is not extraordinary ; and he in- 
stances the “ Orators ” and “ Annals” of Tacitus, the sermons and satires 
of Swift ; and Schaff adds that the list might be indefinitely extended, 
—Schleiermacher’s “ Religion” and “ Dialektik,’’ Hegel’s “ Logik” and 
“ Esthetik,” the first and second parts of Goethe’s “Faust ;” Carlyle’s 
“ Life of Schiller ” and “ Latter Day Pamphlets.” 
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Let no one now imagine that this volume is undevout or valueless. It 
contains a vast deal of patient, conscientious study and thought. It con- 
tains many passages which minister to our religious life, some which thrill 
us like the sentences of “ Eeece Homo ” or the outbursts of Rénan. The vol- 
ume seems admirably laid out, on the whole ; after the Introduction, and 
the first chapter on “ The Literature,” these topics are next treated, with 
great fullness and detail: “The Doctrine of God ;” “Subordinate Super- 
natural Beings ;” “ Man ;” “ Ethies ;’’ “The Kingdom of God ;” “ Escha- 
tology ;” with a concluding chapter, “ Relation of Jesus to Christianity.” 
The “ Index of Citations ” contains eight pages; the “Subject Index,” 
twelve. 

The diction of this writer we find scholarly, clear, charming ; it has a flow 
which irresistibly bears one on ; its golden sands of detail of thought and 
learning make it seem sufficiently Pactolian ; we felt forced to read the 
volume by sentences rather than by pages. But he sometimes passes at 
once from clear fact or sterling sense into some extraordinarily reckless 
statement. We listen enchanted, as one listens with a sort of fascination to 
the regular, unswerving ticking of a watch, true to the second and to the 
eternal sun, when, to owr dismay, he “ jumps ” in a manner unaccountable, 
as in these specimens : “ Jesus apparently began his career as a disciple of 
John,” of which there is not a particle of evidence, but every fact stated 
militates against it ; “ He began his own preaching after John’s arrest ; and 
it was in prison that Join’s attention was for the first time directed to the 
work of the new teacher.” How could such a scholar as wrote some of this 
book make such a reckless statement? “The expiation of the great day of 
atonement was of a purely national character, and could have had no bearing 
on individual sins,” with which compare Lev. xxiii. 29, 30.“ This discourse 
(Matt. xxiv.) must have been composed or finally redacted about the time of 
the destruction of the holy city.” “ With such evidence as lies before us, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that Jesus did not claim, in thought or in word, 
to other than human nature or power.” “ Whether Jesus himself claimed to 
perform miracles, the data, as it seems to me, do not enable us to decide.” 
Yet he claimed to lay down and retake his life, presented his miracles to 
John Baptist’s disciples as evidential of who and what He was ; and even 
the Jews have never denied, in the “Talmud ” or the “ Toledoth Jeshu,” that 
 Jeshu chisheph (Jesus) performed magical deeds.” Satan is “a servant 
of Yahwe (Jehovah), though an enemy of Yahwe’s friends ;” “the Fifty- 
first Psalm is apparently a ery out of the time of the Exile ;” “the Tora 
was originally the divine word which came to the prophets.” ‘ Did he 
(Moses) regard the godlike knowledge of good and evil as a misfortune, 
and the desire for it as acrime ?”’ All these astonishing statements remind 
us how Professor Sophocles would sometimes remark in his dry way, with 
a drawl as delightful and effective as Speaker Reed’s, “ If the facts do not 
agree with the theory, so much the worse for the facts.” 

Some of Toy’s analyses and syntheses of facts on a given topie are re- 
markably succinct, clear, comprehensive: his Scriptural account of Satan, 
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for instance, p. 163 ; also his synthesis of the Biblical ideas of the “ de- 
mons,” p. 170. 

Many of his judgments, when not warped by the theories before adverted 
to, are extraordinarily and even unexpectedly independent, sound and sure, 
and clearly and succinetly delivered. Such is his judgment that the temp- 
tation of Eve was not some unknown and occult incitement to passion, but 
the plain appeal to ambition, mostly, as the face of Scripture narrates, 
p- 203; that the demoniacs are distinguished from the sick, in the New 
Testament, 170 ; that £7 Gibbor means the “ Mighty God,” 317 ; that John 
Baptist is like Elijah, 334; Paul’s dealing with Circumcision, 268 ; that the 
Scripture doctrine is that punishment is endless, 407 ; that annihilation can- 
not be taught from the New Testament, 511 ; that probation after death is 
seripturally untenable, 411, 412 ; that “the supposition that Jesus was an 
Essene must be pronounced baseless, and even bizarre.” 

Some passages are very profitable reading, as Philo on the Logos, 103— 
121; the New Testament representation of sin, 206-209, 220 ; the Fourth 
Gospel and the Light-doctrine, 283, 284; the New Testament ethies, as 
compared with Judaism, 294, 295; the Jewish-Christian conception of the 
Kingdom of God, 414; “It was Jesus of Nazareth,” ete., 417 ; salvation, 
428 ; and the relation of Jesus to Christianity, 483. 

Mostly or wholly superb are these passages — we regret that space does 
not allow citation : the nature of sin, 193; Psalm li. 187; the Jewish con- 
ception of sin, 183 ; new birth, 182 ; Paul’s theory of salvation, 273-281 ; 
“ self-perfection considered in the New Testament as moral union with God 
as the moral ideal,” 299 ; the atonement of Christ, 290 ; the power of Christ, 
433, 434 ; and the final sentence of the discussion, 433 and 435. 

We think we must snatch space to present two of these passages. One 
is Paul’s account of the new life in the soul, which, although Toy does not 
fully accept, he states thus worthily : — 


“Paul does not develop in detail the way in which this transformation of soul 
is accomplished, but we may gather his idea with sufficient distinctness from the 
Epistles to the Galatians, the Corinthians, and the Romans. In the first place, 
faith for him is not a mere intellectual belief that Jesus of Nazareth is the Mes- 
siah and the Saviour. It is a confiding, loving attitude of the soul toward God and 
Christ, a completely sympathetic acceptance of the Divine nature, as the object 
not only of affectionate reverence, but also of intimate communion, whence results 
an appropriation of and assimilation to the Divine nature.’ (Gal. iii. 27; Rom. 
vi. 5.) “It is clear, from the Apostle’s description of his own experience (as in 
Rom. vii.), that he conceived of it on the human side as a radical psychological 
process, the basis of which was desire to be free from the mastery ef sin, and the 
culmination of which was the establishment of a hearty and intimate friendship 
with God. It is here that Paul shows his deep insight into human nature.” “ It 
was the power of an ideal to which Paul appealed. His experience and his re- 
flection led him to see that the mightiest instrument for the transformation of 
character was the hearty devotion of the soul to a supreme model of truth and 
holiness; and so he trusts confidently to the power of faith to reorganize and per- 
fect mau’s nature. This is the highest development of the individual, when he is 
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governed not by a set of minute rules, but by his love for an object which included 
in itself all good,” pp. 277, 278. 

“We may sum up Paul’s doctrine of saving righteousness as follows: its legal 
condition is the sacrificial death of Jesus Christ ; its ethical content is the personal 
righteousness of Christ ; its source is the power of the living, glorified Christ com- 
mitted to Him by God, and exercised through the spirit; its human condition is 
the humble and grateful recognition of Jesus as the perfect ideal, through whose 
presence the soul is transformed.” 


As Toy is laying down his oars, he says with a devout glow : — 


“The variety and vividness of these portraitures of Jesus, the activity and en- 
thusiasm of thought they show, is an indication of his wonderful power. His per- 
son assimilated all the elements of thought of the time. In whatever circle his 
name made its appearance, it there became the controlling factor. He repre- 
sented purity and salvation, and around Him as a centre all systems of life and of 
the universe arranged themselves. ‘The church in expanding and embellishing 
his theology still made Him the essence of her theology. With all the variations 
in other points, she held fast to the conception of Jesus as the exalted Saviour. 
Salvation was inseparably connected with his person,”’ p. 433. 

‘* Tn all this freedom of movement the person of Jesus has maintained its place 
as the centre of religious life. Whatever the particular construction of the the- 
ology, whether He be regarded as substantially Divine or only as a profoundly in- 
spired man, whether his death or his life be most emphasized, whether church or 
Bible be accepted as infallible guide, He is ever the leader and model of religious 
experience. It becomes more and more evident that the fundamental truths which 
He announced are as new as they were in his time, and that He alone is in the 
highest sense the founder of Christianity.” 


Several Christological considerations connected with the volume must 
conclude our review. 

Jesus cannot be regarded as the mere evolution of his time or even of all the 
past. Itis true He came in the “ fullness of time ;” He is in place in his 
time ; but He is unique. “ It cannot be considered an accident that Jesus 
of Nazareth and Hillel stand historically so near together,” p. 266. Hillel 
gave an expansion to Jewish legalism of his time, as contrasted with Sham- 
mai ; there are two or three interesting anecdotes of his liberality, gentle- 
ness, and patience ; there is his famous negative statement, the Silver Rule 
we might call it, “ What is hateful to you, do not to your associate ;” he 
has three or four original apothegms in the “ Pirke Avoth.” But Hillel is 
utterly wanting in any such exhibition of God as reaching out to save man, 
as is seen in Jesus. As our studies in the Talmud have led us to conclude, 
Jesus must have been synchronous with Hillel, as facts show, but He is as 
unlike any Talmud sage, as the Gulf Stream is unlike the surrounding 
ocean. 

The miraculous exists in all the records of the Hebrew revelation, from Moses 
to Christ. This volume ignores this succession of miraculous facts. The 
progress, in character, of the miraculous from the rod of Moses to Christ’s 
thirty and more recorded miracles, would be a study. The incarnation, the 
crucifixion, with its supernatural meaning, and the resurrection, though 
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ignored by Toy, will always seem essential in Christ’s life. Trench’s word 
stands as good sense : — 

‘* Miracles belong to the very idea of a Redeemer, which would remain most 
incomplete without them. We could not ourselves, without having that idea in- 
finitely weakened and impoverished, conceive of Him as not doing such works ; and 
those to whom we presented Him might make answer, ‘Strange that one should 
come to deliver men from the bondage of nature, which was crushing them, and 
yet himself have been subject to its heaviest laws, — himself wonderful, and yet 
his appearance accompanied by no analogous wonders in nature, — claiming to be 
the Life, and yet himself helpless in the encounter with death; however much He 
promised in word, never realizing any part of his promises in deed, giving nothing 
in hand, no first fruits of power, no pledges of greater things to come.’ They 
would have a right to ask, ‘ Why did He give nosigns that He came to connect the 
visible with the invisible world ? Why did He nothing to break the yoke of eus- 
tom and experience, nothing to show men that the constitution which He pretended 
to reveal has a true foundation ?’ And who would not feel that they had right in 
this, that aSaviour who so bore himself during his earthly life, and his actual daily 
encounter with evil, would have been felt to be no Saviour? that He must needs 
show himself, if He were to meet the wants of men, mighty not only in word but 
in work? When we object to the use that has often been made of these works, it 
is only because they have been forcibly severed from the whole complex of Christ’s 
life and doctrine.” 

If Moses behaved himself as a servant in the house, Christ as a son in his 
own house. 

The doctrine of mediation has a progression in the Divine revelation, through- 
out its course. It is exhibited in Moses as prophet, in Aaron as priest. 
Christ is Prophet, Priest, and King. There is this threefold mediation. 
Toy supposes Jesus did not claim to be a mediator, by which he means an 
atoning mediator. Yet Christ says, “shed for many for the remission of 
sins.” But Christ is also a mediator between God and man when He says, 
“When ye pray, say, Our Father.” Some suppose there is no mediator in 
the Lord’s Prayer, because it does not close, “ For Christ’s sake.” But the 
very name, “The Lord’s Prayer,” discloses the mediator Jesus, as He stands 
before us, informing our finite ignorance how to pray. ‘Toy says: “ Jesus 
brings the soul face to face with God ; Paul interposes the person of the 
Christ as reconciler.” But Jesus says: ‘‘ He that seeth me hath seen the 
Father ; how then sayest thou ‘ Show us the Father ?’” 

The religious perfection of man was considered, from Moses to Christ, as con- 
sisting in life with God. We do not quite understand Toy, yet he makes on 
the whole, on us, the impression that life like God is the highest ideal. “God, 
the moral ideal, as objective law and aim,” p. 287. He sometimes seems 
to say more, pp. 290, 240; and it must be admitted “ similarity to God ” 
is superlative ethical perfection. But we understand Toy to go no farther. 
The course of Divine revelation, from Adam who communed with his Maker, 
to Aaron with whom God communed from off the mercy-seat, to Christ and 
his disciples, makes man to be religiously complete only when he lives with 
God as well as like Him. Man may be conceived to have the “ genesis ” in 
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his own mind, of likeness to God ; but reconciliation and life with God neces- 
sitates a revelation. But this life with God culminates in the Gospel. “As 
many as received Him, to them gave He power to become the sons of God.” 
“We have received the spirit of adoption whereby we ery, Abba, Father.” 
And the crown of Jesus’ own manhood was that he lived with his Father, 
and was like Him. 

We lay down this volume with an unusual personal feeling towards the 
author, whom yet we have never seen. We want him to write something 
along these lines which shall be wholly noble and sound, as many parts of 
this book are, and not, as this is now, “ part iron and part clay.” Professor 
Toy is not too old to reconsider and revise his fundamental view as to na- 
ture and the supernatural in the Hebrew religion. We devoutly wish he 
would do so. If he will recognize what the religion of Israel is from Moses 
to Christ, or that it is God in Israel from Moses to Christ, he has the mental 
requisites and charm of presentation which will mould a bell worthy of a 
Schiller’s praise, whose resounding will never cease. If he will “ hitch his 
wagon to a star,” he will rise and abide among the stars. 


Wii C. Woon. 


Tae Apipinc SABBATH. By Rey. Grorce Extiort, D. D. (Fletcher 
Prize.) American Tract Society, New York. 12mo, pp. 280. $1.25. 
Tue Lorn’s Day. By Rev. A. E. Warrier. American Sunday School 

Union (31,099 Prize), Philadelphia, Pa. 12mo, pp. 419. $1.25. 

Four Prize Essays ON THE SABBATH. By Rev. Tuomas HAmIrton, 
Rev. Witt C. Woop, Rev. JAMEs Orr, D. D., and “ A Member of the 
College of Justice” (Edinburgh). James Gemmel, Edinburgh. Sold by 
Ward & Drummond, New York. 8vo, pp. 600. $2. 

These six prize essays, three American, three British, were drawn from 
men rich in thought by men rich in money and wise in its investinent. 
There are but two faults in any of these essays that seem worthy of special 
mention. ‘The essay of Rev. Wili C. Wood, otherwise strong, weakens its 
ease, and hurts its cause by tying Sabbath observance to millenarian fancies. 
On p. 25, he says in italies: “ The seventh day represents the millennium, but 
the resurrection day [*the eighth day which is also the first ’] secures and rep- 
resents that which is just beyond the millennium, which is heaven.” Hence 
his essay is called “ Heaven Once a Week.” Both in writing and speaking, 
the advocates of Sabbath reform should avoid all needlessly divisive issues 
and uncertain speculations. 

The other fault is the attempt of Rev. Thomas Hamilton to make Matt. 
xxiv. 20, “ Pray that your flight be not in winter nor on the Sabbath day,” 
prove that Christ called the then future Lord’s Day “ the Sabbath,” —a bad 
instance of weakening a strong case by overstatement. The only argument 
offered is that otherwise “it makes Christ speak of his disciples as being 
Jews forty years after his death.” But this proves nothing to those who 
most actively controvert the change of day, for these seventh-day Chris- 
tians keep the Jewish Sabbath eighteen and a half centuries after his death. 
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The “ Four Prize Essays on the Sabbath” all agree in rejecting as not 
proven the theory of Dr. Samuel Lee and Rev. James Johnston, that the 
Sabbath was set back one day at the Exodus. The strongest reply is that 
of the last essay in its third chapter. The theory referred to bas never had 
any value except negatively as one of the many things that must be dis- 
proved by those who make a fetich of Saturday. They must show that the 
Saturday of this week and of this place is the exact successor of the orig- 
inal Sabbath of Adam, and that it is the only “seventh day ” to which the 
fourth commandment can apply, and that the Lord’s Day observed in the 
early church as the successor of the Sabbath, and recognized as such by 
the friendly Constantine, was so observed without Divine approval. 

What is advocated, and what is opposed in all these essays, and, it might 
be added, in all the ten books by evangelical authors issued in the last tive 
years, may be thus stated in the words of Dr. Orr’s essay :— 

The views which we oppose are the three following : — 

1. That there is no Divine institute in the matter, but that the observance of the 
Sabbath, or Day of Rest, must be based, like any other human institution, solely 
on considerations of humanity, or of expediency. 

In opposition to this, we maintain that the Sabbath is an institute of God, 
clearly revealed in Scripture, and resting, therefore, on a basis of Divine Law. 

2. That the Sabbath in the Old Testament is a purely Jewish institution, taking 
its origin at Sinai, or a few weeks earlier, at the giving of manna in the wilder- 
ness. 

In opposition to this, we maintain that the Sabbath is a primeval institution, 
appointed in Eden, designed for man as such, and needed for his mental, moral, 
and religious, as well as for his physical, good. 

3. That the Sabbath, as a Jewish institution, ended with the Dispensation of 
Moses, and that the Lord’s Day is a distinct institution, having no connection with 
the former, but resting on some basis of its own —the command of Christ or his 
Apostles, apostolic practice, or the authority of the church. 

In opposition to this, we maintain that the Lord’s Day of the Christian church 
is the New Testament representative of the Sabbath of Creation and of the Fourth 
Commandment, and comes under the law of Sabbath observance laid down in the 
Decalogue 

We maintain, in short, that the Sabbath is of primeval origin, of moral char- 


acter, of perpetual obligation, and that its New Testament representative is the 
Lord’s Day. 


We shall best serve our readers by grouping our extracts from all these 
essays under chronological topics of our own. 


THE SABBATH OLDER THAN THE DECALOGUE AND THE JEWS. 


Take the other Edenic ordinance, marriage — how could we tell, on Paley’s prin- 
ciples, that it was instituted in Eden? The account given of its institution may 
be proleptical as well as that given of the institution of the Sabbath. No history 
could stand if subjected to such treatment. .. . Mr. H. Fox Talbot prefaces his 
translation of the Fifth (Assyrian) Tablet with this note: “The Fifth Tablet. is 
very important because it clearly affirms, in my opinion, that the origin of the 
Sabbath was coeval with Creation.” Professor Sayce has published a similar opin- 
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ion. . . . God the Creator, who wrought during six periods, rested during the 
seventh period, and, as we have no evidence whatever that He recommenced his 
work of creation, — as, on the contrary, man seems to be the last formed of crea- 
tures, -—— God may be resting still. The presumption is strong that his Sabbath is 
an extended period, not a natural day, and that the work of Redemption is his 
Sabbath-day work. And so I cannot see that it in the least interferes with the 
integrity of the reason rendered to read it as follows: Work during six periods 
and rest on the seventh; for in six periods the Lord created the heavens and the 
earth, and in the seventh period He rested. . . . In this matter, as in all others in 
which man can be an imitator of God, the imitation [is] a miniature one. .. . 
The advocates of the Dominical theory hold that example is the charter of the 
day. Why should they lay such stress on the example of the Master and his 
Apostles after the Resurrection, and refuse all weight and significance to the 
example of the Divine Being after creation? . . . In addition to resting on that 
first Sabbath, the Creator “ blessed,’ constituted it a vehicle of blessing to man- 
kind, and “ sanctified,’’ set it apart to a holy use. — Hamilton. 

Even could it be shown, which it cannot, that the patriarchs did not observe any 
stated days of worship, this would not overthrow the testimony in Genesis ii., any 
more than their admitted polygamy overthrows the primeval institution of mar- 
riage. . . . On the supposition that the days of creation were lengthened periods, 
God's seventh day was not a day of twenty-four hours at all, and the week for 
man began absolutely with the day which God sanctified and blessed. “Seventh,” 
in this case, means only seventh in proportion, or as commemorative of God’s 
seventh-day rest; it does not imply that the day termed seventh was not properly 
man’s first. If this be so, there is no inherent incredibility in the theory, sup- 
ported by many learned writers, that, in the way of reckoning among the patri- 
archs, it was the first day of the week which was kept holy. ... The difficulty 
felt on this theory, that it seems to introduce an equivocal use of the word “day” 
into the fundamental text in Genesis, God’s day being a long-continuing period, 
but man’s day an ordinary period of twenty-four hours, may be met by pointing 
out that, even in the latter case, “day ’’ is used in a certain generic sense. It is 
not one solitary day of twenty-four hours in the beginning of man’s history which 
God blessed and sanctified, but each successive seventh day in all the ages of 
man’s existence. It needs, as it were, all man’s recurring Sabbaths to equate in this 
passage with God’s one Sabbath. The representation in Gen. ii. 4 is simply that of 
a great week of work, and no information is given, absolutely, as to the duration 
of the week, or of the days which compose it. The object is to bring God’s work, 
as far as possible, into line with man’s, with the view of setting an example; but 
it does not follow that the scale of duration in the two cases is the same. Just as 
we can speak of “ degree’’ in geography, meaning at one time the extensive sec- 
tion on the earth’s surface, and at another, the tiny section which represents this 
on a map, so we can speak at one time of God’s day, and at another, of man’s. — 
Orr. 

Here, then, we come to the first grand idea of the Sabbath, that it is the period 
when God, having made his vast preparations to make a home for man, and a 
world, a universe which should fitly display his love and wisdom to man, and hav- 
ing introduced man into the world, paused and sought the fruition of his labors in 
imparting himself to man. All the creative and formative activities have ceased, 
or largely so; and now, in this after-age, God is occupying himself with that 
which is his life and joy, the imparting of himself to his children. We there- 
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fore regard as the first Sabbath to be set before the thought, the present period of 
the world’s existence, in which, by God’s plan, He was no more to occupy himself 
with azoic rocks, and senseless saurians, and decaying carboniferous forests, but 
would devote himself in this vast and amply furnished world He had constructed 
for them, to loving his children and being loved by them. This is the seventh 
day and God's rest. . . . ‘‘ And God blessed the seventh day (man’s) and sancti- 
fied it; because that in his own seventh day He had rested from all his work 
which God created and made.”’ . . . It is hardly possible that we can be wrong in 
tracing the establishment of this septenary period |the “ week ’’] far beyond Laban 
the materialistic and gross, even back at least to Nahor, his great grandfather, 
who was brother to Abraham. If, in addition, we suppose this word pIIWs or 


week, to have been well known to Jacob in his father’s home, then it would nat- 
urally be traced back to Abraham. And having traced it thus far, to about 1990 
B. C., or more than five hundred years before Moses, we can hardly stop there. 
Abraham was born about 1946 Anno Mundi; and at this time there were still liv- 
ing Terah, Reu, Peleg, Eber, Salah, Arphaxad, and, what is startling, Shem, and 
even Noah himself. Noah died 2001 A. M., so that Abraham lived contemporane- 
ously with him during sixty years. Coming now to Noah, it is interesting to see 
his employment of septenary periods. Seth, indeed, died only fourteen years 
before Noah was born, and Adam had been dead only a little over one hundred 
years. But Methuselah his grandfather, whom Noah knew for about six hundred 
years, had been contemporary with Adam some two hundred and fifty years. — 
Wood. 

The Sabbath shares with marriage the glory of being the sole relics saved to 
the fallen race from their lost paradise. These two fair and fragrant roses man 
bore with him from the blighted bliss of Eden. — Elliott. 


Dr. Elliott’s book abounds in such eloquent passages, several of which I 
have quoted in my pamphlet on “Sabbath Reform.” 


THE UNIVERSAL SABBATH OF THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT. 


Some have thoughtlessly drawn an argument against the present binding nature 
of the Decalogue from the words of the preface: “Iam the Lord thy God that 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” They say, 
“We were never in either the land of Egypt or the house of bondage — what 
therefore can we have to do with a law which begins thus?’ Now this argument 
either proves too much or too little. If the commandments bind none but those 
literally brought up out of Egypt, then they did not bind even all the Jews, but 
only the generation of the Exodus. . . . We observe that much error has arisen 
from the confounding of “ law’’ and “ covenant.” At Sinai God made a covenant 
with Israel, or, to speak with stricter correctness, He renewed the covenant which 
He had made long previously with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. That covenant 
He founded on his law, which, for clearer understanding, He formally recited in 
a summary form in the Decalogue. Nowthe Decalogue was not the covenant. 
It was its basis, not itself. God would have Israel to know the terms on which He 
would bless them and be their God. Those terms were —a kept law. That cove- 
nant with Israel is now abrogated. It is done away in Christ. But the abrogation 
of the covenant does not abrogate the law. That law existed before the covenant, 
and, as it had a separate and independent existence before it, so it had a separate 
and independent existence still, though the covenant no longer exists. — Hamilton. 
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The Sabbath is a sign from a previous reason, as when an Englishman floats his 
flag on the Queen’s birthday, or the American on Independence day, that is a sign 
of their nationality and loyalty. But the ground why those days rather than 
others become a sign is in the events they commemorate. God called his chosen 
people to observe the seventh day, by perpetual statute; in so honoring them that 
they should observe and promulgate the Sabbath, it was a sign that He had chosen 
and sanctified them; in their observing it, there was a sign that they stood to the 
covenant to be his people. But the choice of th’s day as a sign between them 
was not arbitrary, but was grounded in the great Sabbatic rest of God, imparted 
to man, to be kept and enjoyed by all who are his. — Wood. 

The mind of God inthis matter is clearly revealed in the Fourth Commandment. 
The will of God is there revealed, not only that the Israelitish nation, but that all 
nations, should keep every seventh day holy; or, what is the same thing, one day 
after every six. . . . Therefore by the institution of the Christian Sabbath there 
is no change from the Fourth Command; but the change is from another law, 
which determined the beginning and ending of the working days. — Jonathan 
Edwards's Works, viii. Serm. 26, quoted by Wood. 

The able writer of the article ‘‘ Sabbath” in Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible,” 
thinks the argument for a primeval Sabbath “ preearious,” but has no doubt from 
the broad and comprehensive ground on which the Commandment is placed in 
Exodus that the Sabbath is intended as an institute for all... . Assuming that the 
Decalogue is a code of universal human duty, it might be argued either, that if the 
Sabbath is primeval, it would be likely to find a place in this code; or, conversely, 
that since it is found in this code, it must be an institution dating from the begin- 
ning of man’s history. Both arguments are in favor of the institution at Crea- 
tion. . . . What formerly appeared as boon, gift, privilege, rather than as com- 
mandment, now, in accordance with the severer attitude which man’s sin compels 
God to take up toward him, appears as /aw — is couched in the form of the im- 
perative. ... Works of merey, strictly speaking, are not among the works to 
which the prohibition, even in its letter, applies. They are rather to be regarded 
as part of the positive duties of the day embraced in the command to keep it 
holy. . . . The Fourth Commandment proves its right to be regarded as of one 
piece with the rest of the law, by the fact that without it obedience to the remain- 
ing precepts could not long be maintained. A moment’s consideration will show 
the truth of this. The Sabbath, standing in the midst of the Decalogue, is guard- 
ian at once of the duties we owe to God, and of the duties we owe to our fellow- 
men. — Orr. 

This importance [of the Fourth Commandment] is indicated in a variety of 
ways: (1) By the awful manifestation of the Divine power and glory which ac- 
companied the promulgation of the law on Sinai. (2) By the form in which the 
command to observe it was given. We have already noticed its minuteness and 
length as bringing it into contrast with the others. It was also distinguished from 
the others by being affirmative in its form. (5) By the events with which the 
command was associated. The first and greatest of these was the creation of the 
world. (4) By the number of times the command to keep the Sabbath holy is 
repeated. In the law given by Moses it occurs not less than eight times. No 
other command except the first — that prohibiting idolatry —is thus emphasized. 
(5) By the penalty attached to the violation of the Sabbath. (6) By the prom- 
inence which is given to it, in the reproof and instruction of the reformers and 
prophets of Israel. 
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The attempt to make love the sole foundation of the obligation to observe the 
Lord’s Day is unsafe, because it will be understood by those in whom this motive 
is not sufficiently strong that they need not keep it at all. It may be said that 
they ought to love Christ, and that this is the first obligation to put before them. 
We grant it; but we must not tell them that they are at liberty to lie or steal 
until they do love Him. . . . Suppose we admit that a “church” may legislate 
for its own members, its action in no wise affects those who do not belong to it. 
Are they at liberty to enact contradictory and conflicting laws? If one denomina- 
tion gf Christians may, on its own motion, require its members to keep the Lord’s 
Day holy, another denomination may certainly give its members liberty not to keep 
it, or may even require them not to. What would we say of a “church” which 
should take such action? We could not resist the feeling that it had transcended 
its rights, and violated the law of God. But only a very small portion of the race 
can be made to see these reasons. ‘They require a “thus saith the Lord.’ A 
manufacturer might feel that his employés were just as well off without a Sab- 
bath, and so an appeal to his ‘* humanity” would be vain. The practical results 
of placing the observance of the Lord’s Day upon such grounds alone have always 
been disastrous. It is giving the average man a muen larger measure of liberty 
than he is capable of wisely enjoying. — Waffle. 


THE NATIONAL ADVERSITIES OF THE JEWS, ATTRIBUTED BY THE PROPHETS TO 
SABBATH-BREAKING. 

No sin ealls forth more awful threatenings from Jehovah through the mouth of 
the prophets than this. For the sin of ‘* polluting the Sabbath” multitudes of 
Israel perished in the wilderness; for the same sin the people were scattered 
among the heathen (Ezek. xx. 12-24; Neh. xiii. 15-22; Jer. xvii. 27; Ezek. 
xxii. 8). — Elliott. 


HOW CHRIST BROKE THE PHARISAIC SABBATH TO PIECES TO UNCOVER AND 
PRESERVE THE SABBATH OF THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT. 

The very frequency and patience with which Jesus sought to explain the true 
nature of the institute, and to present it before men in its primeval beauty, placed 
it beyond all reasonable doubt that it did not belong to the things which were to 
be shaken or removed. Suppose we saw a man removing the rubbish and the 
tangled weeds from the base of an ancient monument, chiseling out the moss from 
its inscriptions, sharpening the edge of its every letter, and even adding to the 
inscription, we should conclude, without fail, that it was designed for perpetuity. 
It was thus that our great Master and Lawgiver did with the Sabbath law. He 
removed the glosses and perversions with which the Pharisees had turned it into 
the opposite of itself, and beneath the word ‘‘ Creation” which his hand had en- 
graved on it at thé beginning of time, carved out, the words ‘‘ Resurrection and 
Redemption,” not abrogating its earlier memorial use, but adding to it a second 
and a greater. — Thomson. 


THE ABROGATION OF THE SATURDAY-SABBATH BY CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES 
AND THE INTRODUCTION OF THE LORD'S DAY SABBATH. 


In the notice of our Lord’s resurrection, it is mentioned in such a way as to 
show that the first Sabbath of the new era was from midnight to midnight. 
(John xx. 19; Luke xxiv. 29; Acts xx) The practice of the early church fully 
confirms the fact of the Roman day having been adopted from apostolic times, 
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and it appears from the example of Christ and Paul that we have the same Divine 
authority and inspired warrant for beginning our Christian Sabbath at midnight 
that we have for changing it from the seventh to the first day of the week. — 
Johnston, Prim. Sabb. 28, 2, quoted by W. C. Wood. 

We are in our age in a position to discern surely : first, that the New Testament 
contains no abrogation of the Fourth Commandment; secpnd, that nature is 
more and more disclosing emphatic affirmations of that law; third, that chureh 
history shows that, by Christ’s example and the sense of the church, the day was 
changed. — Wood. 

That there is a law other than the ceremonial law, which is “holy and just and 
good,”’ the “commandments” of which are still binding in ‘*the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” which the gospel does not ‘* make void,’’ but “ establishes,” and teaches 
men to “ fulfill,”’ and through the application of which to the conscience is ** the 
knowledge of sin,” is declared in so many words by Christ and the Apostles. . . . 
‘*Our English phrase, the week,” says Mr. [Brewin] Grant, ‘where it occurs in 
the Authorized Version of the New Testament, is but another word for ‘the Sab- 
bath,’ or ‘Sabbaths,’ in the original, and the word is there used for the whole 
Sabbatic period of six working days and one worshiping day.’’ Now the impor- 
tant fact to be nuviced is, that Christianity, as it appears in the New Testament, 
does not ignore, but explicitly adopts, the week under this Sabbatie aspect of it, 
that the Lord’s Day is historically built into the structure of this week as its 
sacred day, that it is named and dated with reference to the week as a Sabbatie 
institution. The proof of this is given in a very ingenious way by Mr. Grant, who 
takes the passages cited by Dr. Paley and Dr. Hessey. with the statements of the 
writers founded on the passages, and by inserting throughout the New Testament 
term “Sabbath” for “week,’’ shows how entirely Sabbatic the passages are in 
their complexion. . . . Dean Alford infers “that Sabbatical obligation to keep 
any day, whether seventh or first, was not recognized in apostolic times,” and 
that such a verse, Gal. iv. 10, ‘tis at variance with any and every theory of a 
Christian Sabbath, cutting at the root, as it does, of all obligatory observance of 
times as such.’? From another sentence it appears that it is only days of Divine, 
not days of human, obligation, that the Dean objects to, — ‘It must carefully be 


ia) 


remembered that this inference does not concern the question of the observance 
of the Lord’s Day as an institution of the Christian church analogous to the an- 
cient Sabbath, binding on us from considerations of humanity and religious expe- 
diency, and by the rules of that branch of the church in which Providence has 
placed us; but not in any way inheriting the divinely appointed obligation of the 
other, or the strict prohibitions by which its sanctity was defended.’ The logic 
here is surely curious. Christianity is opposed to the observance of times as such, 
and forbids such observance. But this applies only to days of Divine obligation. 
It does not touch days of church obligation. To observe the Lord’s Day as of 
Divine appointment, would, it appears, be to observe ‘‘ days,” and Dean Alford is 
afraid of us. But to observe the Lord’s Day because appointed by the church is 
not to observe “ days,’’ and Christianity allows it. This, plainly, will not stand. 
. . . Christian days such as the Lord’s Day — whether Sabbatie in character or 
not — were not in the least in question, any more than was ordinary food, when 
the Apostle wrote of “ meat and drink.” Dr. Hessey puts the matter unexcep- 
tionably when he says: “ Not days simply are before his thoughts, but Sabbath 
days, festal seasons or times (as the seven days of the Passover), new moons, Sab- 
batical years, all of them distinctive features of Judaism, are aimed at. He is 
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not thinking, so far as we can gather his thoughts from the context, of anything 
Christian, but simply protesting against the retention of anything Jewish.’ He 
adds, ‘‘It is worth notice, that St. Paul, according to his own testimony, had 
already urged on the very Galatians whom he desires not to be bound by Jewish 
days, the performance of the duty of almsgiving on a certain Christian day, the 
first day of the week. He would therefore, so at least it seems to me, have been 
somewhat inconsistent with himself had he intended to state in the Epistle to the 
Galatians at any rate, that all days are alike under Christianity.” The plain refer- 
ence of the passage is — not to the weekly observance of the Lord’s Day — but to 
the days which alone were in dispute, days observed as Jewish festivals. — Orr. 

A general survey of what they [the Apostles] wrote on the subject of the Mosaic 
law brings out clearly three points: First, the ceremonial law was fulfilled in the 
death of Christ and in the establishment of the spiritual church, and is no longer 
in force. Second, Christians — believers in Christ — are no longer subject to the 
law as a standard of final judgment. 


Third, true Christians are not subject to 
the bondage of the law. 


A fourth point seems equally clear, namely, that the 
law still remains as a restraining and constraining power upon those who, because 
of weak faith, do not enjoy this liberty, and as a rule of conduet for all, ‘* en- 
lightening the eyes’ even of those who have the most perfect love. While the 
Christian should be able to obey its precepts with a different spirit, he must still 
obey them. .. . There is no record that the early Christians were commanded 
not to circumcise their children, not to eat the passover, and not to offer sacrifices ; 
and yet they felt at liberty to abandon these and other ceremonies which were 
peculiar to the Jews, and we do not hesitate to follow their example. On what 
authority do we neglect these things, which the Jews were so strictly commanded 
to observe? On the authority of apostolic example and of fair inference from 
what they taught concerning the nature of Christianity and the relation of the 
Christian to the Jewish church. These things disappeared because they were 
shown not to be in keeping with the religion of Christ in its nature and purpose. 
Here we do not question the authority of apostolic example. In like manner, if 
it ean be shown that they gave up the seventh-day Sabbath and transferred to the 
first day of the week such of its duties and privileges as were in keeping with 
the spirit of Christianity, and forbade Jewish Christians to impose its observance 
upon their Gentile brethren, we need not, in this also, hesitate to follow their 


example. — Waffle. 


TESTIMONY OF THE FATHERS. 


It does not prove that the Fourth Commandment does not apply to the Lord’s 
Day because the Fathers did not know it. . . . The Fathers, I am ready at once to 
concede, in their antagonism to a Judaism which was hostile to Christ, may not have 
fully appreciated a Judaism which was preparatory io his coming. . . . The early 
Fathers of the church never asserted that the Fourth Commandment was abrogated. 
This is just as universal as the last proposition. The Fathers honor the Deca- 
logue. Irenieus says: ‘‘The Lord did not abrogate the natural precepts of the 
Law: preparing man for this life, the Lord himself did speak in his own person 
to all alike the words of the Decalogue ; and therefore, in like manner, do they 
remain permanently with us, receiving, by means of his advent in the flesh, ex- 
tension and increase, but not abrogation.’’ Clement of Alexandria teaches that 
the Mosaic law wes the source of all moral truths. Tertullian speaks of “ the 
primordial law of God . . . given to Adam and Eve in Paradise.’”? The Clement- 
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ine Homilies say, ‘‘ The original law, perpetual to all, and cannot be abrogated.” 
The Apostolical Constitutions assert: ‘‘ The law, complete in ter: commands, is 
never to fail; the additional precepts Christ abolished, but He confirmed the 
Deealogue.’’ Archelaus: ** The law of Moses is established, and is consonant 
with the law of Christ.’’ Augustine says: “ A law which Christ came not to de- 
stroy but to fulfill; parts of a law were in Christ fulfilled and removed.’’ The 
permanence of the Decalogue, though not asserted so strongly by the Fathers, and 
so universally as we could have wished, was perhaps spoken of as emphatically as 
we could have expected, considering the relations of Christianity to an effete Juda- 
ism in which they had been embedded. . .. Perhaps the most striking of all 
proofs is the simplest consideration of all, yet I believe first brought out by the 
writer in the “ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ which we prefer to present in his own words: 
“Tt was assumed by all of the early Christians that their first or Lord’s Day was 
to come as often as the seventh day had. In effect, they assumed that the septen- 
ary proportional time element was to remain. This came by intuitive deductions 
and divine assumptions, and therefore was not debated.’’ This we regard as a 
most significant fact, the quiet assumption that the new day was to come as often 
as the old. Why did they suppose that Christ’s resurrection was to be observed 
more frequently than once a year, at Easter? They fell naturally into the road 
so long trodden and divinely ordained of keeping sacred one day in seven. It is 
significant also that Christianity had its day. ‘The modern view of some that 
keeping every day alike (Rom. xiv. 5) involved no special observance of the 
Lord’s Day, not only had no favor, but seems to have had searcely a thought from 
the Fathers.” Whatever they do on that day to distinguish it, they feel they are 
doing by Divine constraint. They say, We do so and so, implying that they feel 
it is to be done. — Wood. 


W. F. Crarts. 
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VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 


AFRO-AMERICAN EDITORS. 

THE most important session ever held by the Afro-American Press 
Association of the United States occurred recently in Cincinnati. The 
journalists composing this body are able men, and reflect great 
credit on their race for advancement in learning and the moulding of 
public sentiment. To-day there are in this country more than one 
hundred and sixty Afro-American newspapers and magazines which 
show thought and careful study of the work of journalism. 

The opening session was begun by devotional exercises led by the 
Rev. C. D. Cooley, editor of the “ Caret,” Newport News, Va. The 
first business was the report of the Committee on Plans and Syndicat- 
ing the News for the Afro-American newspaper editors. T. Thomas 
Fortune, of the “ Age,’ New York, read a report which was adopted, 
as follows : — 

To our Fellow Citizens : — At the conclusion of the most im- 
portant and successful meeting of the American Press Associa- 
tion, we cannot refrain from congratulating ourselves in par- 
ticular and the race in general from a business and social point 
of view, upon the remarkable advancement made in the char- 
acter and the tone of our newspapers in the past decade. No 
one who has watched this development, we feel sure, can with- 
hold admiration for it; we regard it as one of the surest indica- 
tions that the race is making permanent, if slow, progress in all 
the elements of civilization and of approved manhood. The 
development of the press is an index everywhere of the develop- 
ment of a people. The freedom and the growth of a newspaper 
go hand in hand. They are one and inseparable. In view of 
the gratifying fact here stated, we feel that we do not transcend 
the legitimate aim of the Press Convention in giving attention 
here to matters of national importance, with which our race at 
large, the Afro-American Press, and the entire country, are so 
nearly concerned. 
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Much has been said during the past few years about ways 
and means to transport the race or members of it to foreign 
countries, especially to Africa. We look with disfavor upon 
any proposition asking for our expatriation, but we regard with 
favor such immigration from our over-populated districts in the 
South to the West and Southwest as will relieve such over- 
population, and thus better the condition of those who remain, 
as well as of those who seek relief by such removal. 

We have to regret the failure of the Fifty-first Congress to 
enact into law a measure of national education. The tenth cen- 
sus showed such a terrible condition of ignorance in one section 
of the country that it was regarded as a menace to the national 
well-being, and one party at least in its national platform prom- 
ised to afford such relief as the importance and the exigency of 
the grievance demanded. Failure to do this, therefore, we re- 
gard as a national calamity, affecting all the people alike. We 
are not unmindful of the argument that such legislation would be 
extra-constitutional, but we believe this objection could be easily 
surmounted by an equal distribution of the benefits among all 
the States according to the ratio of illiteracy. The promise to 
furnish the national aid to education has been broken. We 
have to regret that this is so and to visit upon the delinquents 
the displeasure of this association. 

We have also to notice the failure of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress to enact a federal election law, after promise had been 
given that such a law would be enacted, after it had been in- 
dorsed by President Harrison, to whom emphatic commendation 
should be given for his earnest interest in this as in the edu- 
cational measure, and after it had passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, having been defeated in the Senate by the defection 
of eight Senators, who made a corrupt and vicious and demoral- 
izing bargain with the minority to defeat this righteous meas- 
ure and in the interest of free coinage of silver, calculated to 
inflate the currency and to impair the credit of the republic. 
A free ballot and a fair count is the chief corner-stone of re- 
publican government. No honest man in the republic believes 
that any such ballot has existed in large parts of the Southern 
States anywhere outside of the imagination. 
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Failure to pass an honest election measure intended to 
secure fair elections, a law solemnly promised to be enacted, is 
regretted by the association, and responsibility for the derelic- 
tion is here placed where it properly belongs. 

We here denounce as an outrage the jim-crow car, and all 
discrimination practiced in places of public amusement and 
accommodation, as contrary to the spirit of our institutions, and 
to be arraigned upon proper occasion, and to be resisted by all 
legal and other force effective to rectification of the unjust 
infamy. 

We denounce the penal system of the South as an outrage 
upon free men and free institutions; and, while directing the 
attention of universal mankind to its enormity, we demand that 
it be made to conform to the usages of civilized society and the 
divine law. 

We denounce the ballot laws of Florida, of South Carolina, 
of Mississippi, of ‘Tennessee, of Virginia, of Arkansas, as in- 
tended and devised and executed to defeat the ends of justice, 
and to perpetuate the undemocratic infamy of minority and of 
vaste rule. 

We insist that the honest sentiment of this country sympa- 
thizes with and favors the honest administration of the laws, but 
that for some reason it seems to us as if the people at large had 
ceased to consider the seriousness of the problem — the new prob- 
lem arising when Lee surrendered his sword to Grant. We can- 
not account for this apathy of the public opinion of the coun- 
try. We deplore it, but we feel that we have in our possession 
a power capable of awakening the moral sense of the people of 
the country. We feel that the work before us is not unlike 
that of Benjamin Lundy, William Lloyd Garrison and others 
of the pioneers who led in the grand work of battering down 
the walls of the slave system ; and we feel, further, that we are 
equal to the great work before us, but we solicit the honest 
opinion of mankind in the effort to secure the full measure of 
justice and fair play guaranteed by the federal Constitution, 
but denied by the several States. The principal mission of the 
Afro-American press is to maintain the just rights of the race 
under the Constitution, federal and state. 
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REPORTS OF DEBATES IN CONGRESS. 


To make a comprehensive and most suggestive comparison. 
let it be stated that from the inauguration of Washington, in 
1789, to the close of the civil war, in 1865, the report of the 
proceedings of Congress, for the entire seventy-six years, filled 
one hundred and seventy-seven thousand four hundred and 
ninety pages. From the close of the civil war in 1865 to the 
first day of October last, being twenty-five years, the number of 
words employed in reporting Congress was two hundred and 
eighty-one million. Hence the congressional reports for the 
last twenty-five years contained one hundred and three million 
five hundred thousand words more than all the reports from 
1789 to 1865. It should of course be said that the reports of 
the seventy-six years were not throughout in as full detail as 
the more recent and current reports, but that is the very thing 
that makes the first class valuable, and practically ruins the 
second class to the ordinary reader by its inaccessibility. The 
annals of Congress in the first thirty-six years named are read- 
ily accessible, easily handled, and well indexed, and give an 
accurate report of all the proceedings and of all the speeches 
that had special value. If the proceedings of Congress for 
the next thirty-six years from this time are reported upon the 
increasing ratio that has distinguished the reports since the 
close of the war, the aggregate will probable require four hun- 
dred large volumes, or six hundred million words — equiva- 
lent to a library of more than twelve hundred volumes of the 
ordinary octavo and duodecimo editions. This evil has grown 
to such gigantic proportions that every one will admit a re- 
form is not only necessary but inevitable. As to the various 
phases of that reform, much might be said. At the same time 
it would involve personai criticism, not of individuals but of 
classes; and if the reports are limited to readable dimensions, 
the remote, if not the immediate, effect would be to reduce the 
list of eligibles for effective service in Congress. The method 
of reform might, therefore, better be left to the day when Con- 
gress is ready to enter upon the work. It is sufficient at pres- 
ent to call attention to the abuse, and to illustrate its magni- 
tude. — Lon. James G'. Blaine, in the Youth's Companion. 
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THE REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION, 


THE present new immigration law defines more accurately 
the classes of immigrants that are to be excluded, and it ex- 
pressly requires a more stringent and special investigation of 
the cases of assisted immigrants — those who have their tickets 
paid for by other people. Then it has some penalty clauses 
more carefully worded. It will make the steamship companies 
stop the abuses of which they are guilty in bringing in people 
just to get the passage money. There is no doubt that the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Congress of the United 
States, whether or not they increase the excluded classes, mean 
to keep out as a matter of fact the objectionable persons whom 
the present law excludes. The laws are to be enforced, whether 
the steamship companies like it or not. 

The Senate Committee and House Committee, which made 
a joint investigation, probed this question of enlarging the ex- 
cluded classes. The idea most talked about was that of educa- 
tional qualification. But difficulties arose at once, because im- 
migrants come in families. How much education should be made 
the condition of the admission of a family? Should the father 
be able to read? Should the mother? Or should the children 
be able to read? Suppose the father can read and the mother 
eannot, will you exclude the family? Suppose the father and 
mother cannot read, but have bright, well-edueated children ? 
How much education in a family will let it in, and what mem- 
ber of a family has to have the education? Do not you see the 
difficulty of making an education test applied to families? The 
only real test is whether an immigrant is a good immigrant or 
2 bad immigrant? We have not reached the point in this coun- 
try yet of excluding good immigrants — people who will make 
good citizens. We have not reached the point of saying *‘ You 
shall not come,’ and therefore, as we have not reached that point 
and are not likely to reach it for many years, what chance is 
there for enlarging the excluded classes? I do not know of 
any. We only made one addition to the excluded list — poly- 
gamists. Various bills were introduced for excluding Social- 
ists and Anarchists, and we considered these. But who is to 
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determine as to the Socialist or Anarchist who is to be ex- 
cluded? A man might theoretically be very much of a Social- 
ist or very much of an Anarchis‘ and yet not be a law-breaker ; 
and we found we could not carry through Congress without dif- 
ficulty, if we tried, a prohibition against the coming of Social- 
ists and Anarchists. So, adding merely the word ‘ polygamists’ 
to the exclusion list, we confined ourselves to making more 
stringent the methods of keeping out the classes already ex- 
eluded, and we prepared a very efficient law. It is an admi- 
rable law, and is a great help. 

About half a dozen bills were introduced requiring immi- 
grants to bring certificates from the consuls. I introduced a 
bill of that sort, and so did Senator Morrill. We found that 
very few congressmen were willing to make that a compulsory 
requirement. Then I drew up at Mr. Owen’s suggestion a bill 
allowing immigrants to get such a certificate if they chose, pro- 
viding that consuls might examine as to the fitness of the im- 
migrant or his family to come into the United States under the 
existing law, and to receive such evidence as the immigrant 
chose to give them, and then issue a certificate which the immi- 
grant could present here for what it was worth. Or he could 
come without it if he pleased and submit to a more rigid exam- 
ination here than if he had a consul’s certificate. But we could 
not get some members of Congress to agree to that, and we 
dropped it out. 

This Italian incident has created a sentiment more favor- 
able to stringent immigration laws than existed before, but 
whether when December comes the majority of congressmen 
will be willing to make the laws much more stringent than they 
now are or to make any new machinery, like the compulsory 
requirement of a consular certificate, is doubtful. But differ- 
ent bodies — the Union League Club of New York, for instance 
—are passing resolutions on the subject, and undoubtedly where 
there were about a dozen bills introduced in the last Congress, 
there will be two dozen in the next. — Senator Chandler in 
New Fork city. 
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DEFEAT OF THE ANTI-FRAUD BILL. 

AT present, the Fifteenth Amendment, and so much of the 
Fourteenth as relates to suffrage, are absolutely nullified. The 
condition of things in this country to-day, so far as relates to 
the election of representatives and presidential electors, is as if 
those two amendments did not exist. 

It has frequently been demonstrated that, by reason of this 
usurpation, a number of representatives, varying from thirty- 
nine to about sixty, sit in the House, in places which, without 
such usurpation, would be filled by Republicans. In addition 
to this, many presidential electors and many senators owe their 
appointments to the same practices, although, in the case of 
presidential electors and senators, a remedy by national power 
is more difficult. The votes of these men have always been 
thrown against the interests and opinions of the business men 
and of the so-called reformers of the North who have been in 
such large degree their political accomplices. 

Committees visit Washington to utter earnest protests, almost 
every man of whom has given all his influence toward the elec- 
tion of these representatives and toward the overthrow of every 
practical measure which would have prevented thirty-nine seats 
from being wrongfully filled by the advocates of free silver 
coinage. They tell us that the proposition to make a silver 
dollar of the present weight equal in value and in debt-paying 
power to a gold dollar of the present weight, is debasing the 
currency; that such a dollar is only another form of the old 
clipped dollar and of the old clipped sovereign which Macaulay 
said wrought more harm to the people of England than all the 
tyranny of the Stuarts. And yet to-day the danger of the de- 
based dollar comes solely from the political action of these gen- 
tlemen who profess to be so earnest in their opposition to it. Do 
they think, when they have introduced in the United States a 
clipped Constitution, a clipped manhood, a clipped suffrage, and 
a debased franchise, that clipped coinage and debased currency 
will not follow? Do they think, when every American is him- 
self a clipped sovereign, that he can hope very long to carry 
an honest dollar in his pocket, if the men who debased him are 
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under any temptation to debase that dollar? In the Senate 
every Democratic vote but three was given for this proposition 
to lower the standard of the currency, while every Republican 
vote but sixteen was given against it. Even the senators from 
the six newly-admitted States, — Washington, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Montana, North Dakota, and South Dakota, — in spite of 
the excitement of the people on that subject, in spite of the 
fancied interests of their mines, were evenly divided by their 
votes, or by their pairs, on this question. Every senator from 
the States the honesty of whose elections is in question, voted 
for the measure which their northern and eastern allies and 
accomplices profess so much to detest. 

While the suffrage is violated or debauched, no interest of 
the country is safe. If injustice lies at the foundation of our 
political power, justice will not long be found anywhere. The 
pestilence which has its origin in the hovel, fills the palace also 
with mourning. Where the poor man is deprived of his vote, 
the wealth of the rich man loses its value. The peaceful rem- 
edy which has just been defeated would have saved many a 
disaster that is to fall most heavily on the men upon whose 
blindness, or indifference, or cowardice, rests the blame of this 
defeat. The question will not down. Nothing is settled that 
is not right. It is to be hoped that when, in 1892, a new 
appeal shall be made to the conscience and understanding of 
the American people, they will put forth strength enough to 
throw off the nightmare which oppresses them, and that it will 
still be in their power to vindicate in peaceful ways the rights 
which otherwise will surely be asserted through convulsion and 
in blood. — Senator George F. Hoar, in April Forum. 
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REPLY BY THE REV. SHELDON JACKSON, D. D., U. 8. COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION IN ALASKA, AT TREMONT TEMPLE, FEBRUARY v. 


103. What ought Congress to do to prevent starvation in Alaska ? 

For months past, one of the great international questions of the day has 
been the Behring Sea difficulty, occupying the attention of our State Depart- 
ment, occupying more latterly the attention of our Supreme Court, occupy- 
ing the attention of our President, our Cabinet, our Congress. As we look 
over the daily journals of the country, we find constant and almost daily 
mention of the fact. The whole English world in the two great nations 
is interested in the preservation of a few thousand seals. And yet, up along 
the Behring Sea coast of Alaska, north from Behring Strait, along the 
Arctic coast of Alaska, are thousands of human beings that stand to-day 
face to face with starvation ; and yet scarcely any attention is awarded to 
them either by the government or by the public press. They, and their 
fathers before them, for a generation, had a comfortable living after their 
sort. Plenty to eat came from the pursuit of the seal, the whale, and the 
walrus that abounded in their waters and along their coasts. But New 
England fishermen and whalers have sent their ships for fifty years into 
those waters ; and more latterly, fleets fitted out at San Francisco have 
gone up into Behring Sea and the Arctic Sea, and, in their relentless pursuit 
after whalebone, they have practically destroyed and driven out the whales 
from that whole region. Then, turning their attention to the walrus which 
abounded in the waters, for the sake of twenty-two pounds, perhaps, of 
ivory per animal, they have destroyed two thousand pounds of flesh and meat 
that was the food of the native populations. The whale and the walrus are 
gone. Three fourths of the natural food products of the populations of those 
coasts is gone, and to-day famine stares them in the face ; they are dying 
of starvation ; and yet this great land with its plenty can scarcely pause 
long enough to bring a pressure to bear upon Congress to take some action 
that shall relieve that population. And I am glad of a few moments before 
this representative, influential, law-creating public audience, that speaks 
from Boston, and that affects the whole United States. I am glad to be 
able to bring this one point to bear upon this assembly this morning. 

The power of Congress suggests the question, What is to be done? Per- 
haps the very first remedy is for Congress to vote an appropriation to feed 
Alaskans as they have done the Indians. But if they vote this in one Con- 
gress, they must vote it the next Congress, and they must vote it the follow- 
ing Congress ; and those people are human, —they will learn to lean upon 
Congress, and not attempt to do what they might to support themselves, and 
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the end will be pauperization, the loss of self-esteem, and extinction. Cruis- 
ing along the coast of Siberia last summer, as well as the coast of Alaska, I 
found the native population in the possession of thousands, perhaps hun- 
dreds of thousands, of domestic reindeer. What the domestic reindeer of 
Lapland are to the Laplanders, where they sustain a population of 27,000 
civilized Christian men and women and their children, the reindeer is to the 
nomadic tribes and the barbarous tribes of Siberia. Now it is but a very 
simple process for the government to take and transport a sufficient number 
of reindeer from Siberia ; twenty-four hours of steaming will carry them 
from one coast to the other. In connection with the government industrial 
schools, engage promising young men, put them with the herders, teach them 
the proper management and propagation of the reindeer, and not only pro- 
vide a subsistence that will sustain the present starving population, but pro- 
vide a support that will perpetuate itself year after year, with the increase 
of herds and with an increase of population coming from a better support. 
You will find that to take those barbarous tribes, and bring them up to be 
herders, will be the very first upward step in the scale of civilization, lead- 
ing to a Christian civilization in connection with the schools. Now it is 
proposed to do this in Congress in the extension of the agricultural laws of 
the country to Alaska. Congress has provided for agricultural and me- 
chanical instruction in every State and Territory of the Union but Alaska. 
Alaska has no territorial legislature, and consequently it cannot avail itself 
of the present law, for it has no legislature officially to receive that which 
Congress has offered them. House bill or resolution No. 258, which has 
been introduced, authorizes and directs the Secretary of the Interior to ex- 
tend to Alaska the same privileges that have been enjoyed by every other 
Territory and State in the Union. The extension of those privileges to 
Alaska will solve the question of the introduction of the tame reindeer into 
Alaska, and the providing of a permanent and continuing support through- 
out all generations for the population of that country. They have in that 
land at least 200,000 square miles, — if you can grasp it, — 200,000 square 
miles of rolling, Arctic, moss-covered, lichened bowlders of the Arctie 
regions, just the native food of the reindeer. The introduction of the tame 
reindeer, and the utilizing of the 200,000 square miles will, in addition to 
the bringing up of the population to a state of civilization, create a great 
and remunerative industry that will utilize those vast frozen plains that are 
utterly worthless for any other purpose. And I ask your influence. I trust 
that ali the men and women in this audience whose hearts are touched or can 
be touched by those starving hundreds of Alaska, will write to their repre- 
sentatives and to their senators in Congress, urging the immediate passage 
of that bill. There is only one month more of this present Congress. And 
if, in the hurry and the press of business, they fail to pass this resolution, 
before it can be taken up by the sueceeding Congress, hundreds of those 
poor people will have starved to death, — starved to death unnecessarily, 


because it is the power of the American people to reach them and to save 
them from starvation. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Papat claims are so arrogant that it is a question of much 
international interest, Who will be the next pope? The ad- 
vanced age of Leo XIII., now nearly eighty-one, and the pre- 
carious condition of his health, are bringing this question up for 
discussion, and especially by the Roman Catholics in Europe. 
While no cardinal is singled out by general consent as particu- 
larly eligible to the papacy, the consensus of progressive opinion 
in the church is that the next pontiff should be a man of practi- 
cable and modern ideas, and that relief should be found from 
the existing predominance of Italian influence in the Vatican. 
It is felt that the present strained relations between the Vati- 
can and the Quirinal cannot be maintained forever, that the 
continued refusal of the papacy to accept the benefits and con- 
ditions of the law of guarantees, and the reiterated demands for 
the restoration of temporal power, must end in a situation dan- 
gerous if not destructive to the interests of the church. The 
present pontiff, it is urged, has done little to bring the papacy 
into accord with the new order in Europe and especially in 
Italy, for althongh a far more astute statesman than his prede- 
cessor, Pius LX., the concessions gained in his contests with 
secular governments have been yielded at the demand of the 
people rather than of himself. The abrogation by the Prussian 
government of the Falk laws, for example, under which the 
appointment of priests and bishops was made subject to the 
approval of the state, was a concession to the feeling of the 
Roman Catholics of Prussia that their religious freedom was 
unwatrantably interfered with, and not to the Pope either as 
sovereign or pontiff. In no way, indeed, has the Pope proved 
modern or practicable, regarding himself as did his predecessor 
as the prisoner of the Vatican ; and in his letters to the bishops 
and clergy contravening the whole spirit of the age by insisting 
that the source of power is not the people, but God, as expressed 
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through the church. Logically, of course, no power can exist 
save through the Pope as the head of the church, the old claim 
of the papacy, opposed to all progress, and the cause of constant 
interference on the part of the church with secular government 
everywhere. 

Whether, however, the attitude of the progressive element of 
the church in the premises is due most to a true perception of 
the situation or to personal ambitions and international jealous- 
ies, cannot now be known, though the deep concern taken in 
the discussion in France and Italy indicates that it is not wholly 
disinterested. The French church is more independent than 
any other branch, owing doubtless to the strong national senti- 
ment existing and the fact that a large political group would 
like to see it severed wholly from Rome. It has, moreover, 
a greater number of cardinals than any other nationality save 
Italy. Naturally the French church desires the next pon- 
tiff to be*a Frenchman, presumably Cardinal Lavigerie, the 
archbishop of Carthage, whose anti-slavery crusade has brought 
him into prominence, though the hostility of Italy to such a 
succession is well nigh certain to defeat it. Indeed, it is stated 
that the Italian government is endeavoring to demonstrate to 
the remaining members of the Triple Alliance that, in view of 
the hostile spirit which exists in Paris and the Vatican, they 
should use their influence to prevent the election of a pontiff 
unfavorable to official Italy and favorable to France. In view 
of these antagonisms, it is suggested that an American or an 
Englishman be chosen, though the probability is that the next 
conclave will be a repetition of that of 1878, and that the for- 
eign and the more moderate of the Roman and Italian eardi- 
nals will combine for the election of a moderate and concilia- 
tory Pope. But it is useless to hope that any one that may be 
chosen will be able to free himself to any appreciable extent 
from Italian influence, the present pontiff being one of the 
ablest of Italians and yet practically powerless to cope with it. 


AMERICANS in the Sandwich Islands have a very influential 
political and commercial position. The intimate relations exist- 
ing between the United States and the Hawaiian kingdom since 
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the conclusion of the treaty of 1873 are not likely to be in any 
wise affected by the death of King Kalakaua. That treaty 
established reciprocal relations, this country agreeing to fur- 
nish a market for the products of Hawaii in return for the pur- 
chase here of practically everything the kingdom requires, to 
the maintenance of which the conduct of Hawaiian foreign 
affairs in accord with American policy is essential. It is essen- 
tial to Hawaii in that the knowledge possessed by foreign pow- 
ers that she is practically under the guardianship of the United 
States relieves her from the danger of such interference as has 
befallen Samoa, and that with her integrity thus assured, her 
whole attention can be given to the development of resources 
and the advancement of social order. On the other hand, in 
view of the great commonwealths built up on the Pacifie coast, 
their growing commerce with the East and the important rela- 
tion that Hawaii bears to that commerce, it is impossible that 
there shall be any change in the relations of the kingdom not 
sanctioned by the United States. Nevertheless, it is important 
that no advantage should be taken of this condition to the detri- 
ment of Hawaii, and it is now known that one of the purposes of 
King Kalakaua’s last visit was to secure the redress of a griev- 
ance brought about by the tariff act of last year. Under this 
act duties were levied on some of the articles included in the re- 
ciprocity schedules of the treaty of 1875 without excepting them 
in the case of ilawaii, and competition left open with her in 
American markets with other sugar growing countries, both of 
which operate to her disadvantage in trading with the United 
States. Happily the President has already recommended the 
desired change, which Congress will no doubt make valid, and 
so remove a recognized injustice in a quarter where, of all 
others, none is intended. Meantime, the Spanish government 
has issued two important decrees, one materiaily increasing the 
import duties on live stock, dead meat, rice, and cereals, the 
other announcing the early expiration of all the existing com- 
mercial treaties and the establishment of a protectionist tariff, 
January 1, 1892. Both decrees were wholly unexpected, the 
general belief being that, owing to lack of the popular indorse- 
ment required by constitutional usage, shown in the existence 
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of a strong opposition majority when the Cortes was dissolved 
last autumn, the Conservative government would take no deci- 
sive step until after the general election. Premier Canovas, 
however, evidently regards the result of the elections of provin- 
cial assemblies, held a few weeks ago, as a sufficient indication 
of the Conservative tendency of the country and as assuring 
popular support for a protectionist policy. True, the majority 
secured at the elections was small, but it is probably this very 
fact that has induced the premier to promulgate the tariff de- 
cree in advance of the general elections, in the hope of winning 
over thereby the agricultural and manufacturing vote. While 
the United States will thus lose a market for some of its 
exports, it is not in a position to complain, the more that the 
Madrid government has signified its willingness to negotiate a 
treaty with a view to reciprocal trade arrangements between 
this country and Cuba. 


RECIPROCITY is unquestionably a living, practical issue; and 
the alertness of our business men to seize on indications, either 
favorable or unfavorable to reciprocity, in Canadian elections 
and legislation, is but one of several witnesses to the main fact. 
Without recounting the pending proposals for more intimate 
trade relations with the countries of South America and Central 
America, we may put in evidence the present interest felt by our 
commercial classes, and by diplomats and legislators who have 
regard to the demands of commerce, in the making of trade 
treaties with those widely separated islands of the sea — Cuba 
and Hawaii. Before the death of the late King Kalakaua in 
San Francisco, a revised commercial treaty between the United 
States and the Hawaiian Islands, designed to supersede an 
existing treaty, was submitted to him. To that treaty he took 
exception, because it placed Hawaiian sugar and American 
sugar on different footings as to payment of bounty. Presuma- 
bly the same treaty is now under consideration by Queen Liliuo- 
kalani and her cabinet. It is understood to provide for the 
unrestricted exchange by the two countries of all their pro- 
ducts, whether natural or manufactured. Reports recently eur- 
rent in San Francisco, where the liveliest interest is taken in 
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Hawaiian concerns, represented that English influences were at 
work to produce in the Queen’s mind a hostility to the proposed 
arrangement, somewhat akin to that expressed by her predeces- 
sor. These influences, naturally enough, would tend to advance 
the commercial claims of Canada and Australia, in the estima- 
tion of the Queen, to the detriment of our own. But it must 
not be forgotten that American influences — political, commer- 
cial and socjal —are very powerful in the Hawaiian kingdom, 
and they doubtless will be exercised in favor of the adoption of 
the new treaty. According to a well informed writer, in a 
recent number of an American review, these influences are so 
varied in form and so manifest in action, that a traveler from 
this land sojourning in Honolulu is forced to feel at home, ‘by 
the prevalence of American street customs, business methods, 
social usages, and public amusements. In the other island 
country to which we have referred, American visitors do not 
experience the same home feeling; but our men of trade and 
politics are none the less deeply interested in its commerce. 
Cuba should enjoy the advantages of reciprocity with the 
United States, and such trade relations are advocated by our 
commercial organizations for reasons quite apart from. selfish- 
ness. Our people do not covet Cuba as a national or geograph- 
ical possession, and Spain need not feel uneasy or unfriendly 
on that score. But they do look with dissatisfaction on the 
miserable state of the Cubans under Spanish rule, their indus- 
trial slavery and their financial distress, and believe that well- 
ordered reciprocity of trade would be productive of mutual 
advantage. ‘The present state of Cuba is deplorable. <A recent 
observer describes it as a land where enterprise is in terror of 
the tax-zatherer; where capital sees no hope of gain, and in- 
ventive genius is not tempted to experiment. For such a coun- 
try, reciprovity with a powerful and wealthy neighbor would be 
a summons to revived activity and self-respect. 

Opinion is growing that the new treaty with Brazil is one of 
the wisest acts of the present, if not of any, administration, and 
that its importance is only begun to be realized. Its immediate 
advantages are readily apparent —the extension of trade in 
many natural products of the United States, production of 
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which is only limited by demand, and an open market for 
many classes of manufactured articles, with a large reduction 
of duties on others. The United States purchased of Brazil, 
last year, products to the value of $70,000,000, or about one 
half of all she had to sell, including two thirds of her coffee and 
one half of her rubber, while Brazil sent to this country about 
$7,000,000, the remaining $63,000,000 going to European 
countries. Under the new treaty, and with frequent and rapid 
communication with Brazilian ports, the latter balance should 
be transferred from Europe to the United States, its farmers, 
merchants, and manufacturers sending natural products and 
manufactures to Brazil, instead of money to be expended for 
European wares. But the tr saty will mean more than the mere 
extension of trade and closer political relations with Brazil, 
in that the act of the latter must exert a strong pressure upon 
the other nations of the western hemisphere, and in the end 
force them to follow her example. Brazil is not now a great 
sugar producing country, but her soil and climate are adapted 
to its production in unlimited quantity, and in view of the im- 
mense stimulus given the industry in the Sandwich Islands by 
reciprocity, it is easy to see how Brazil might occupy the place 
of Cuba, should the Spanish government refuse to accept a sim- 
ilar arrangement. <A like pressure would, of course, be put 
upon other American sugar producing countries, and indeed, 
with Brazil accepting reciprocity and seeking closer commercial 
and political union with the United States, it is difficult to con- 
ceive how other South and Central American States can remain 
isolated without disaster. It may be urged with some show of 
truth that the advantages likely to accrue from such a union 
will be small, in the meagre population of the countries in ques- 
tion, and the limited demand and production consequent upon 
their different habits of life and labor, but the criticism will 
apply only to the conditions existing to-day. Demand is a ere- 
ative force, and with new lands opened to American enterprise 
and energy, American settlement in those countries will follow, 
with the development of new industries, new lines of produc- 
tion and new habits of labor, and a larger market for American 
products. And with this commercial and industrial unity will 
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come an assimilation of political interests and those closer rela- 
tions of dependence undefined by treaties yet welding peoples 
strongly together, and involving the exercise of the power of 
all for the defense of the rights of each. But these results ean 
only be attained by the establishment of frequent and adequate 
means of communication between the countries, — even the sue- 
cessful development of trade with Brazil, immensely helped as 
it will be by reciprocity, being impossible so long as time and 
freight rates remain in favor of England. The testimony of 
consuls and ministers to Central and South America all lead to 
one conclusion — that high freights and slow and infrequent 
communication alone keep the United States out of southern 
markets, and that without a radical change in these conditions, 
either commercial or political unity is impossible. 


IraLy has been much too peremptory in her demands upon 
the United States in relation to the lynching of Italians in New 
Orleans. The recall by the home government of Baron Fava, 
the Italian minister at Washington, is not to be interpreted as 
a total severance of diplomatic relations between the two pow- 
ers, a chargé d'affaires being left in charge of the Italian lega- 
tion, but it is taken to express the dissatisfaction of the Italian 
government with the reparation offered by this country for the 
injury done its subjects. The Italian demand for reparation 
embraces two points — that the Washington government should 
give assurance that the persons who murdered Italian citizens 
in New Orleans should be punished, and that it should recog- 
nize the principle that an indemnity is due to the relatives of 
the victims. On the latter point Italy was informed that the 
United States, though not admitting its legal responsibility for 
damages, distinctly recognized the principle of indemnity as a 
proper matter for diplomatic discussion, but that with respect 
to the former the assurance demanded could not be given. 
Under the Constitution, prosecution for and punishment of 
crimes against persons and property committed in the States are 
reserved for the States in which they occur, and a guarantee, in 
advance of trial, that the alleged murderers would be punished, 
would be a violation of both the federal Constitution and that 
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of Louisiana. Even had the Washington government complete 
jurisdiction in the case, it could do nothing more than promise 
that the persons guilty of the murder should be prosecuted, the 
ascertainment of their guilt and their punishment resting wholly 
with the grand and petit jurors. The Italian government, how- 
ever, was not satisfied with this answer, holding that it had 
nothing to do with the peculiarities of the American constitu- 
tional system, its only duty being to demand, under its treaties, 
the full measure of protection for its citizens fixed by the laws 
of this country. Its subjects had been arrested for crime, tried 
under American laws, and acquitted by an American jury, and 
so were presumably innocent, and in their subsequent murder 
treaties pledging their protection had been violated and Italy 
insulted. As the federal government had failed to give official 
assurance that the murderers would be brought to justice, only 
one method of marking its dissatisfaction remained, the recall 
of its minister and the severance of all serious diplomatic rela- 
tions. That in taking this step the Italian government acted 
hastily and without a full knowledge of the situation there is 
no doubt, neither the action of the New Orleans grand jury 
charged with the investigation of the lynching having been 
awaited, nor the federal government given opportunity to 
ascertain the nationality of the Italians who were killed. At 
the most but three of the number were Italian subjects, and for 
these Italy is entitled by treaty to demand only such protection 
as the United States extends to its own citizens, and only such 
reparation for the violence done them as our laws afford Amer- 
ican citizens similarly injured. Happily, Mr. Blaine’s reply to 
the demand of the Italian government as set forth in Baron 
Fava’s last official communication, stating explicitly the atti- 
tude of the Uniced States in the premises, is so conclusive that 
premier Rudini has so far modified his tone that nothing is now 
asked for but the regular institution of proceedings against the 
guilty parties in New Orleans. It is probable, indeed, that the 
hasty action of the Italian ministry has been dictated by the 
apparent necessity of conciliating public opinion in Italy and 
the desire to retain office, rather than by deliberate judgment 
that the United States is either insincere or impotent. 
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CANADIAN elections have recently been of much interest to 
Americans. Important contests at the ballot-box have resulted 
in a victory for the Conservatives, though the majority support- 
ing the government in the new Parliament will probably be little 
more than half that in the old. The issue has been one of the 
most stubbornly contested as well as the most significant in the 
history of the Dominion, and the heavy vote polled by the Lib- 
erals goes far to show that if the country had been given time 
to compare schemes and to make up its judgment, the result 
would have been reversed. It is a. peculiarity of the British 
system, however, that a government is able to order elections at 
any time that may best suit its interests and without previous 
notice to the electors, an advantage of which Sir John Mac- 
donald, one of the most astute of politicians, has never hesi- 
tated to avail himself. No public necessity existed for a disso. 
lution of. Parliament at this time, political questions being 
precisely those of the past three years, with no new issues pre- 
sented to cause a change of party positions, and the govern- 
ment having as compact and reliable a majority as at any period 
since the last elections. But for the last three years the Lib- 
eral party in Canada has been advocating unrestricted recipro- 
city with the United States,and for the last year has made it 
the chief plank in its platform, and despite prejudice and mis- 
representations of all sorts, the movement has been steadily 
growing in favor. If further time was given them, the coun- 
try might be won over, and it was the hope of obtaining a new 
tenure of power before this occurred that led. the Conservative 
premier to take a verdict from the country before it had time 
to compare the schemes presented and to render impartial judg- 
ment. The issues presented were plain and of tremendous 
importance — unrestricted reciprocity or a high protective tariff, 
involving not only the trade policy but political destiny of the 
Dominion, questions which claim the most deliberate judgment 
on the part of the electors. The Conservatives championed a 
high tariff and the maintenance of the closest trade relations 
and political associations with Great Britain, and the Liberals 
absolute free trade with the United States, obviously involving 
uniform tariff regulations against Europe and a political inti- 
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macy with the United States exceeding that now existing with 
England. Instead, however, of discussing the wisdom of these 
schemes, the Conservative canvass was conducted on the lines 
on which it was begun, the real issues being befogged by bitter 
personalities, appeals to patriotism, the introduction of social 
and religious questions, anything, in brief, that would divert 
the attention of voters and enable a snap judgment to be taken. 

In marked contrast to these methods were those of the Lib- 
erals, who while remorselessly exposing the hypocrisies and 
misrepresentations of their opponents, adhered closely to the 
real issues, and sought by facts and logic to convince the elec- 
tors that the interests of the Dominion are indissolubly linked 
with those of American nations generally. Had they succeeded, 
there is little doubt that their policy could have been carried 
out, in the willingness of the United States to meet advances 
made in a just and friendly spirit, and as it is, it can only be 
temporarily obstructed, the safety and prosperity of Canada 
depending on its adoption. As against it, the Conservative pol- 
icy is a laissez faire policy, standing only for delay and disaster, 
and representing nothing that will advance the wealth and pro- 
gress of the Dominion, and certain soon to give way under the 
stress of necessity. The Tory success can be interpreted only 
as a renewal of antagonism to the Uuited States, leaving the 
latter no option save to bar the doors more closely against 
Canadian imports and to regard the Macdonald government as 
an unfriendly if not hostile neighbor. 


RaILWAy intercommunication between Europe and Asia by 
way of America seems destined ultimately to bridge Behring 
Strait. 

With the completion of a number of the fast sailing steam- 
ers intended to connect Vancouver with China and Japan, a 
new commercial route is opened from Europe to the Far Kast. 
The line is heavily subsidized by England for the privilege of 
using’ its vessels as auxiliary cruisers in the event of war, as well 
as for the encouragement and development of her shipping in- 
terests; and from Vancouver will be supplemented, as soon as 
steamers can be built, by a line to Australia. The latter will 
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considerably shorten the route between England and the island- 
continent. The time from London to Japan, by way of the 
Atlantic Ocean, the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Pacific 
Ocean, will be only about twenty-one days. The revolution 
produced in the commercial and traveling world can be readily 
imagined. Passenger traffie to the Far East will desert the 
longer route by way of the Red Sea and be almost wholly ab- 
sorbed by the new one, while a like consideration of time will 
prompt the exporter and importer to choose the same route for 
everything but the heaviest goods. 

With this successful connection of the East and West, more- 
over, must open the possibility of still more rapid communica- 
tion, —that of a world-round railway, regarded a few decades 
ago as a mere figment of the imagination, but quite certain in 
the next twenty or thirty years to prove a reality. That it will 
be entered upon as an international scheme and pushed to com- 
pletion is unlikely, but that it will gradually take shape until 
the desire to complete it will be irresistible is undoubted. The 
vast reaches of continuous land in the northern part of the 
globe will be used to link together the East and the West. 
From the Atlantic coast of America three lines of railway now 
stretch to the Pacific, and with the Canadian Pacifie already 
pushing north through British Columbia and certain in time 
to reach the Alaska boundary, an American branch down the 
Yukon Valley will complete a continuous line to the western- 
most point of America on Behring Strait. 

That the rigors of an arctic climate will not prevent the con- 
struction of such a branch is evidenced by the laying of Rus- 
sian railroads under still more unfavorable climatic conditions. 
At the narrowest part of Behring Strait, between Cape Prince 
of Wales in Alaska and Cape East in Asia, the two shores are 
distant but thirty-six miles. As islands exist in the strait, this 
space can be bridged, or at least a sea ferry established, to con- 
nect on the Asiatic side with the Russian Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way. Thus, save across the Atlantic, railroad communication 
is likely to be made continuous east and west round the world. 
That this will every year become more feasible, not to say 
inevitable, there is no doubt, for with the completion of the 
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Siberian road, certain within ten years, and the northward ex- 
tension of the Canadian Pacific, the desire to link the two con- 
tinents together by an Alaskan branch and a sea ferry will be 
irresistible. 

With this done, a continuous though circuitous line of rail- 
way will extend from Behring Strait to the City of Mexico, and 
as the Argentine railroads are already pushing up toward the 
isthmus, the prediction is safe that the gap through Central 
America will be bridged and an all-rail commercial route ex- 
tend from northern Asia to Terra del Fuego. Indeed, but for 
the Argentine collapse, railways would even now be extending 
from Buenos Ayres toward Bogota, and American capital is 
certain to push the Mexican line along Central America and 
southward across the Andes as soon as orderly and stable gov- 
ernments give assurance of protection to property. Doubtless 
for another decade the scheme of a world-round railway will be 
treated as visionary, but after that, even at the present rate of 
railroad construction, it will become yearly more feasible and 
practical, and within thirty years at most is certain to be com- 
pleted. If it is not, it will be because the Mongol has gained 
the ascendency and the subsequent proceedings have ceased to 
interest the Caucasian. 


Ir Miss Willard’s remarkable plan for the re-alignment of 
the powerful organizations of women now existing in the 
United States is carried out, as it seems likely to be, there will 
be brought into existence a National Council of women, with 
State councils in our various commonwealths and with county 
and town committees covering the whole land with a net-work 
of moral, educational, social, and political influences that will 
advance a great variety of reforms. All this may be accom- 
plished before woman has the ballot, or even municipal suffrage. 
The wide use of organization may make the Woman’s National 
Council a kind of National Congress, without power to lay 
taxes or make laws, but not without moral authority of the 
utmost value. 











